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CANON LAW, THE POPE AND THE PEOPLE. 


BY SAMUEL F. DARWIN FOX. 


“ President Wilson the champion of the Society of Nations, on 
the occasion of his official visit to Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary 
of State, was presented by His Eminence with two magnificently bound 
copies of the newly codified Canon Law.”—Daily Press. 


and there is quite a literature upon the subject— 

that we have brought to a successful issue “ the 

War which shall end all wars.” Prussian mili- 

tarism triumphantly destroyed, the map of 
Europe reconstructed, and the smaller and weaker nations set 
free from the mailed fist of the oppressor, our feet are placed 
upon the threshold of an era of universal peace and perma- 
nent prosperity. 


Practical, peaceful life, the people’s life, the People themselves 
Lifted, illumined, bathed in peace—elate, secure in peace.* 


But what are the guarantees for a consummation so desirable? 

Is it possible to render “a reasonable account of the hope that 

is in us?” After all, the situation which faces us today is by 

no means a new one. The pattern of the political kaleidoscope 

has changed and ever changes: that is the utmost we can say. 

A century ago, the attempted hegemony of mneeoeee was 
1 Walt Whitman, Song of the Exposition. - 
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crushed—even as the German hegemony was crushed but a 
few weeks since. Napoleon was put out of harm’s way; and 
Europe settled down to the enjoyment (as it thought) of a last- 
ing peace. “But wisest Fate said, No;” and the Crimean and 
Franco-Prussian wars, in particular, were the foretaste of 
worse things to comé. Realizing the danger, jurists, publicists, 
millionaires, Socialists, peace associations of every sort and 
kind labored, persistently and meretoriously, to construct a 
noble fortress of jnternational friendship and international 
law which, they assured us, would make a world war a sheer 
impossibility. But they built with untempered mortar upon a 
foundation of sand; and, at the first puff of breath from the 
lungs of the Imperial Mars, their beautiful edifice, with all its 
fair turrets and shining bastions, fell tumbling like a castle of 
cards about their astonished ears. Of the Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and 1907—excellent and full of promise as they un- 
doubtedly were—we can but say in sorrow: Voces et preterea 
nihil. 

Are we, then, to hope that we shall succeed—vi et armis— 
where the publicists, pacifists and jurists have so obviously 
and lamentably failed? With the lessons of the past and the 
present before us, we are bound to admit that even the abso- 
lute annihilation of Prussian militarism, with all its con- 
comitant evils and abominations, can offer no guarantee what- 
soever that the generations yet to come may not be called upon 
to “deliver the world” from some future hegemony, and be- 
come involved in carnage even more hideous than the last. 
For the march of so-called modern civilization, and the prog- 
ress of science and invention, serve but to intensify the horrors 
of warfare; and, at the present rate of proceeding, our chil- 
dren’s children may well be forced to witness a universal 
cataclysm such as is described so graphically and relentlessly 
by H. G. Wells in his clever novel, The War in the Air. 

It is just this cold-blooded employment of the richest dis- 
coveries and resources of modern science in the grim work 
of wholesale destruction, mutilation and slaughter, which con- 
stitutes what is, perhaps, the most forcible contrast between 
warfare as carried on in this enlightened twentieth century 
of ours, and warfare as waged in what the ignorants ignoran- 
tifiants (to use Moliére’s delightful phrase) are pleased to 
term “the Dark Ages.” We are all only too familiar with the 
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officially sanctioned (and, it would seem, greedily accepted) 
doctrines and practices known by the generic name of “ Fright- 
fulness.” Here is an illuminating instance of “Modernism in 
Warfare.” : 

Now, M. Paul Fournier, at a meeting of the Académie de 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de Paris, in August, 1916, called 
attention to an extremely interesting decision of the Second 
Council of the Lateran, which bears immediately upon our 
point. This Council, held in 1139, under the presidency of Pope 
Innocent II., prohibited the use, in Christian warfare, of the 
bow and arbalest, on the ground that, by reason of the very per- 
fection of their mechanism, they had become too efficiently 
murderous. The decision, forming part of a series of 
ecclesiastical measures intended to mitigate the evils of war, 
was inserted in the official collection of decrees during the 
course of the following century. M. Fournier tells us that this 
most humane decision was loyally accepted by France—the 
eldest daughter of the Church—and that, for nearly fifty years, 
the French soldiers refrained from using the arbalest in any 
shape or form. 

In the same spirit of Christian charity, Louis XV. flatly 
refused to employ a particularly ingenious and deadly engine 
of war—newly invented—which was offered to him. He paid 
the inventor handsomely—and destroyed the invention. 

It is from incidents such as these (and more might easily 
be given) that we are enabled to realize the humane conditions 
of warfare existing in the Ages of Faith, and to compare them 
with those existing today. We all remember the chorus of 
ridicule which greeted the proposal of the present-Holy Father, 
in the early days of the recent War, that hostilities should be 
suspended during the Feast of the Nativity of Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace. This proposal was not without precedent. 
By order of the Holy See, Bishop Hugh proclaimed the cele- 
brated “Truce of God” at Montriond, near Lausanne, in the 
year 1036. This “ Truce of God ”—which was successfully car- 
ried out—involved the entire cessation of all hostilities from 
sunset on the Wednesday of each week until sunrise on the 
Monday of the week following, from the beginning of Advent to 
the Octave of the Epiphany, and from Septuagesima to the 
Octave of Easter. It further prescribed that priests, monks, 
clerks, lay-brothers, pilgrims, merchants, travelers, and agri- 


‘ 
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cultural laborers with their beasts of burden should be immune 
from interference by the belligerents. 

Incidents such as these were by no means unusual in the 
Middle Ages. They are symptomatic—the outward and visible 
signs of the binding-power of the unchanging moral law of the 
Catholic religion; then accepted, in its fullness, as the basis of 
the law of nations. And this brings us to the heart of our 
subject. 

The principle of internationalism—and, consequently, the 
basis of International Law—rests upon the great doctrine of 
the unity and brotherhood of the human race. This doctrine 
could not possibly have been evolved from the opinions, the 
beliefs and the philosophies of the ancients; for to these it was 
in complete and absolute opposition; and against it, on that 
account, the Emperor Julian loudly and eagerly protested. But 
it was revealed to mankind by God Incarnate; and found ma- 
terial expression in that greatest of international societies: the 
Holy Catholic Church. The gates of hell could not prevail 
against it; and it made triumphant headway in the world. 

Apart from this, its acceptance was doubtless facilitated 
by the fact that in the provisions of the Roman law, as in those 
of the laws of other countries with respect to religion, thus in- 
corporated into the constitution of the State, we read the 
acknowledgment of the great truth that the State is not a 
mere mechanical institution concerned with the external life 
of its citizens, but that it is built of necessity upon foundations 
of a moral and spiritual character; and that this character is 
the primary element of its strength, and the real spring of its 
continued existence.? It would certainly be obvious, to far- 
sighted founders and governors of States, that the Christian re- 
ligion was admirably calculated to strengthen those founda- 
tions by adding the sanctions of revelation to the voice of con- 
science and the instinctive sense of right and wrong whereby 
the duties of the citizen were supported and enforced. “They 
who hold Revelation,” says Burke, “ give a double assurance 
to their country.” * This is a principle accepted as true semper, 


3 Denique, in his deliquendi est gravius periculum, ubi Fides violatur, aut 
jusjurandi Religio contemnitur, nam grave est fidem fallere que justitie totius firma- 
mentum est, qua non solum respublice, sed omnis humana societas continetur, et 
quod perjurium atheismo sit detestabilius, cum perjuri numen agnoscere videantur, 
sed ipsum irredere audeant.”—Vide Zouch, Solutio Questionis Veteris et Nove, sive 
@e Legati Deliquentis Judice competente Dissertatio., pars 1. s. v. 5. 

* Works, vol. x., p. 39: Speech on a Bill for the Relief of Protestant Dissenters. 
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ubique, ab omnibus. The ancient pagan religious systems had 
failed, and fallen into corruption and contempt: something 
had to be found to take their place. 

The origin and nature of Christianity rendered impossible 
’ its incorporation into the State, in the manner in which pagan 
worship had been incorporated. For whereas the pagan re- 
ligions were essentially tribalistic and (to use the convenient 
terminology of later times) Erastian, Christianity was funda- 
mentally Catholic, that is to say, inter (or, more exactly, 
supra) national, which is the direct antithesis to tribalism, and 
altogether intolerant of direction or interference, in matters of 
principle, by the State. The maxim Cujus est regio, illius est 
religio is, to a Catholic, blasphemous in theory and false in 
fact. 

‘So, when Christianity has triumphed, and become not 
only one of the Collegia licita but the actual religion of a na- 
tion, it is still, by the charter of its being, a body distinct from 
the State. Church and State naturally touch each other at 
many points; and the teachers of Christian doctrine become 
endowed with goods and lands, either by individuals under the 
sanction of the civil power, or by the State itself. This is what 
is meant by the familiar term, Establishment. But, though it 
be a Collegium licitum protected by the State as to its éstablish- 
ment, the Church possesses a divine mission, a divinely-con- 
stituted hierarchy, and a divinely-given doctrine. In these re- 
spects it remains—and must ever remain—altogether in- 
dependent of human authority. 

The external and visible Church, independent, by its very 
nature, of the territorial limits of kingdoms, is governed by an 
external, visible and infallible authority; that authority is 
lodged in one person; and that one pefSon is the Pope. And, 
in order duly to exercise that authority, the Pope must possess 
a power irrespective of, and superior to, that of all temporal 
sovereigns. 

“Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build My 
Church.” * Experience and history have abundantly shown 
that non-Papal Christian communities—* Orthodox,” Anglican, 
“ old-Catholic” or Protestant—have failed, one and all, to 

“Cf. (e. g.) Cicero, De Leg., 1., Chap. viii.; ibid. 1, Chap. xili.; Ep. ad Fam., 
xii. (Trebatio); also some striking passages cited from Philo, Chrysippus and 


Aristotle, in Grotius, 1. 1i., xx., 44, 3. 
5 Matt. xvi. 18. 
‘ 
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preserve any real measure of autonomy, or to escape from the 
quagmire of Erastianism, Nationalism, or popular democratic 
control. However different may be the accidental circum- 
stances which immediately regulate their condition or situation 
as individual bodies, the fact remains unaltered that the scope 
of their influence and activity is limited and circumscribed, as 
opposed to universal and Catholic. In so far as this is true, 
non-Papal Christianity is a reversion to the primitive, pagan, 
tribalistic type of religion. We may, indeed, often detect the 
latent polytheism underlying these religious systems,° many of 
which have been either originated or commandeered by the 
State, and which, at best, are entirely subservient to a body of 
public opinion. Attempts to “internationalize ” them are pre- 
destined to failure: chameleon-like, they faithfully adapt them- 
selves to the ever-changing colors of their environment. But 
we must pass on. 

The well-known non-Catholic jurist, Professor Laurent, in 
his monumental work: Histoire du Droit des Gens et des Rela- 
tions Internationales, has said that International Law is the 
child of the Catholic Church. This is precisely our contention. 
The Church insists that the Christian nation has the speciale 
jus gentis fidelis in its intercourse with other Christian nations, 
over and above the jus commune with heathen nations, who 
are members of the great community of States. A Catholic 
nation—equally with the humblest Catholic child—has its duty 
to fulfill towards its neighbors. Chauvinism, or “ Jingoism,” 
is fundamentally incompatible with Christianity. In his speech 
in the House of Lords, “on the Motion for a Committee to in- 
quire into the State of the Laws affecting Roman Catholics,” 
delivered in April, 1812, Lord Wellesley finely and truly said: 
“ Religion is not a mere matter of commerce between man and 
his Creator, but a lively motive of public action.” * The Church 
has never ceased to impress this fact upon her children, in- 
dividually and collectively. We need not here set forth, at 
length, the conditions necessary for a just and honest war, as 
carefully and elaborately formulated by her Fathers, the- 


* During the late War, attentior was frequently called to the recurrence of such 
expressions as “ Our old German God,” “the Holy Spirit is identical with the Ger- 
man spirit,” and so forth, in German Protestant sermons and “ religious” publica- 
tions. This, surely, is tribalism in excelsis. 

™This is by no means a bad paraphrase of James i. 27: “ Religion clean and 
undefiled before God and the Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their tribulation: and to keep oneself unspotted from this world.” 
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ologians and canonists: they are sufficiently familiar by this 
time. These bear eternal witness to religion as “a lively mo- 
tive of public action.” 

It should be carefully remembered that the CEcumenical 
Councils—besides being “ assemblies of prelates and doctors 
to settle matters concerning religion and the discipline of the 
Church ” *—were a tribunal before which were discussed the 
principal international affairs of Christendom, not only articles 
of faith and matters of religion, but such questions of secular 
importance as the conduct of princes, their trial and punish- 
ment, the precedency and rank of nations, and the disputed 
succession to kingdoms. So great was the authority and in- 
fluence of these Councils, that the infidel Voltaire called them 
“ The Senate of Europe.” ® 

It may be well here to set down the names and dates of the 
Councils, sub-dividing them as follows: 

(a) Those which form a portion of the Corpus Juris 
Canonici; and 

(b) Those held subsequently to its compilation (quorum 
nulla in corpore Juris mentio fit). 


(a) E1GHt GENERAL COUNCILS IN THE EAST. 


A.D. 
ee th a eer re 
II, Constantinople (1) .... . 3881 

Sek SS ok ec ee Re ws 
TV: CR ea Ea 
V. Constantinople (2) ... . . 558 
VI. Constantinople (3) ... . . 680 
ak TRE en OR EP a 
VIII. Constantinople (4) ... . . 869 


SEVEN GENERAL COUNCILS IN THE WEST. 





i Ce Cg enn 
ny Se Ce ee a a 
a. SA A Se Se 
XII. Lateran (4) . . 1215 
XIII. . Lyons (1) - 1245 
XIV. Lyons (2) . 1274 
XV. Vienne. . 1311 


* Durand de Maillanc, Dictionnaire du: Droit Canonique, tome i., titre Concize. 
* Essai sur les Meurs et l’Esprit des Nations, Chap. Ixvii. 


\ 
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We may observe, by the way, that the Vatican Council has never 
been formally closed; and also that a postulatum asking that 
the Sovereign Pontiff should take measures to reéstablish the 
Law of Nations, was presented to the assembled Fathers in the 
early stages of its session. This postulatum, signed by the 
majority of the bishops of Christendom, forms part of the Acta 
of the Council.” 

With regard to the first four Councils, Justinian decreed 
that the Canons contained in them should be observed as laws; 
and the Canon Law declares: “Among the great Councils, 
four are known as especially venerable because their defini- 
tions embraced all the fundamentals of faith, after the manner 
of the four Gospels,.and, indeed, they may be termed the four 
rivers from Paradise.” * It is of importance to notice that the 
authority of these four Councils is fully recognized by Post- 
Reformation English law. Thus, the Legislature enacted that 
the High Commissioners appointed by Queen Elizabeth should 
have no power to “ adjudge any matter or cause to be heresy, 
but only such as have heretofore been determined, ordered, or 
adjudged to be heresy by the authority of the Canonical Scrip- 
tures, or by the first four General Councils, or any of them, or 
by any other General Council wherein the same was declared 
heresy by the express and plain words of the said Canonical 
Scripture. .. .” * 

And the international character of the Councils is clearly 
stated by that celebrated Anglican divine, the “ judicious” 
Hooker, in a passage of singular beauty and power. The fol- 
lowing extracts will serve to bring out the tenor of the 
whole: 


* The Decrees of these Councils were considerably modified by a Council held 
at Rome (1512-17) under Leo X. 

4 Vide the speech of Lord Stanley of Anderley, delivered in the House of Lords 
on July 23, 1887. ; 

% Decret; 1.; Dist., xv., Chap. i., s.l.; et vide Chap. ii. 

1. Eliz., Chap. i., s. 36. 
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Now as there is great cause of communion, and conse- 
quently of laws, for the maintenance of communion 
amongst Nations, so, amongst Nations Christian, the like in 
regard even of Christianity hath been always judged need- 
ful. And in this kind of correspondence amongst Nations, 
the force of the General Councils doth stand. For, as one 
and the same Law Divine .. . is unto all Christian churches 
a rule for the chiefest things . . . so the urgent necessity of 
mutual communion for preservation of our unity in these 
things, as also for order in some other things convenient to 
be everywhere kept, maketh it requisite that the Church of 
God here upon earth have her laws of spiritual commerce 
between Christian Nations ... whether ... be it for the end- 
ing of strifes, touching matters of Christian belief, wherein 
the one part may seem to have probable cause of dissenting 
from the other; or be it concerning matters of polity, order 
and regiment in the church, J nothing doubt but that 
Christian men should much better frame themselves to those 
heavenly precepts which Our Lord and Saviour with so 
great instancy gave us as concerning peace and unity, if 
we did all concur in desire to have the use of ancient Coun- 
cils again renewed rather than those proceedings continued, 
which either make all contentions endless, or bring them to 
one only determination, and that is of all other the worst, 
which is by the sword.*+ 


The concluding sentence of this remarkable passage certainly 
strikes one as being particularly “ judicious.” 

Now it will at once be seen that a most important principle 
is here conceded. If the authority of Four Councils be granted, 
why not the authority of the rest? And if the authority of the 
rest, why not the authority of the whole corpus JURIS CANONICI? 
In the time of Elizabeth, the Church of England was created as 
the Religious Department of the Civil Service, which fact in- 
vests the foregoing citations with their great, outstanding value. 
The political exigences of that time—exigences which brought 
into being the Protestant Establishment—required without 
doubt that the conceded principle be limited; but those ex- 
igences no longer exist. A loophole has assuredly been left 
open for an entire acceptance, by Protestant England, of Catho- 
lic International Law. 

The purpose of the present article is to indicate a par- 
ticular idea in outline merely, allowing the reader to fill in the 

% Ecclesiastical Polity, Book 1., Chap. 10, Sec. 14. (Italics ours.) 


‘ 
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details for himself. We will not pause, then, to discuss the 
Acta of those Councils (which are very easy of access), but 
will go on to our next point. 

About 1152 A.D., the Decretum—a systematic compilation 
of the canons and laws of the Church—was made by Gratian, 
and approved by the Pope. Then, in or about the year 1235, 
Pope Gregory IX. caused his chaplain to reduce, to a regular 
order and system, the constitutions of former Popes, including 
with them his own, and also the Canons of the Third and 
Fourth Lateran Councils: these are the Decretals. The Sezt 
(or Sixth Book of the Decretals) was added by Boniface VIIL.; 
Clement V. began another compilation—afterwards published 
—called The Clementines; yet another was made by John XXII. 
Finally were added, in 1483, other Papal Decrees. These com- 
pilations received the most deliberate stamp of the Church’s 
approbation, were ordered to be taught in all her schools, and 
became the law of all her tribunals. 

Together with the Jus Novissimum, or later Canon Law, 
they constitute that body of Papal Law which is the perfection 
of the Jus Gentium. 

In justification of our statement that the jurisprudence of 
the Catholic Church is the perfection of the Jus Gentium, we 
hasten to quote the deliberate opinion of that very learned 
and accomplished dignitary of the Church of England, the late 
Dean Milman. “It is impossible,” he says, “to conceive what 
had been the confusion, the lawlessness, the chaotic state of 
the Middle Ages, without the medieval Papacy.”* And De 
Maistre quotes the infidel Voltaire in evidence of the fact that 
this authority, from the time of its promulgation and exercise, 
was eminently beneficial to the world.” 

In an autograph letter addressed to the Priestly Sodality 
Pro Pontifice et Ecclesia, dated May 7, 1916," His Holiness 
Benedict XV., gloriously reigning, writes as follows: 


...- I must not fail to answer the question you have asked 
me. You have asked what subjects might profitably be 
studied, by members of the Sodality, during the present 


% History of Latin Christianity, vol. i., p. 430. Cf. also Portalis: “ Ils [the Popes] 
exercérent une dictature salutaire, qui laissa respirer les peuples et prépara la 
renaissance de l’ordre social ’’—Discours, Rapports et Travaux inédits sur le Con- 
cordat de 1801; les articles organiques, etc., etc., Introduction, vi. 

% Da Pape, p. 249. 

The Latin text will be found in Acta Sodalitatis Sacerdotalis “‘ Pro Pontifice 
et Ecclesia,” Annus iv., no. i., Julius, 1916. 
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The efforts of the Popes to promote Peace may be 


considered from the standpoint of the past, the present, and 
the future. It seems to me that sound studies on the Papal 
efforts to promote Peace during the course of the ages, can- 
not but serve to make the Church and Her Head better 


known and better loved. 


The principal achievements of the Popes in regard to this 
matter of peace-making—whether between the governors of 
States or between the nations and their sovereigns—may here 


be set forth in tabular form: 


St. Leo the Great (440-461): 


St. Gregory I. 


St. Gregory II. 


St. Zachary 


St. Leo IX. 


Victor II. 


Innocent III. 


Honorius III. 


Innocent IV. 


Nicholas III. 


John XXII. 


(590-604) : 


(715-731) 


(741-752) 


(1049-1054) : 


(1055-1057) : 
(1198-1216) : 


(1216-1227) : 


(1243-1254) : 


(1277-1280) : 


(1316-1334) : 


Made peace with Attila in favor 
of Italy. 

Made peace with Agiluf, King 
of Lombardy, in favor of the 
Romans; also between the Em- 
perors of the East and the 
Lombards. 

Made peace with Liutprand, King 
of Lombardy, in favor of the 
Romans. 

Made peace between the Emperor 
Henry III. and Andrew, King 
of Hungary. 

Made peace between the Em- 
peror Henry III., Badoin of 
Flanders, and Godfrey of Lor- 
raine. 

Made peace between John Lack- 
land, King of England, and 
Philip Augustus, King of 
France. 

Made peace between Louis VIII. 
of France, and Henry III. of 
England. 

Made peace between the King of 
Portugal and his subjects. 

Mediated on several occasions 
between the Emperor Rudolph 
of Habsburg and Charles of 
Anjou, King of Naples. 

Made peace between Edward II., 
King of England, and Robert, 
King of Scotland. 








5 MISE Tics 
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Benedict XII. (1334-1342): Made peace between Edward IIL, 

Plantagenet, of England, and 

Philip de Valois, King of 

France. 

Gregory XI. (1370-1378): Made peace between the King of 
Portugal and the King of 
Castile. 

Nicholas V. (1447-1455): Mediated in Germany, Hungary 
and Italy. 


a 


- Innocent VII. (1484-1492): Mediated in Russia, Austria and 


England. 

Alexander VI. (1492-1503): Made peace between Spain and 
Portugal. 

Gregory XIII. (1572-1585): Made peace between the King of 
Poland and the Tsar of Russia. 

Urban VIII. (1623-1644): Mediated in order to conclude the 
dissensions on the subject of 
the right of succession to the 
Duchies of Mantua and Mont- 
ferrat. 

Leo XIII. (1878-1903): Made peace between Spain and 
Germany; and between the two 
Republics of Haiti and San 
Domingo. 


This catalogue—which might, indeed, be amplified—gives 
some notion of what the Sovereign Pontiffs have accomplished, 
for peace, in the course of history. In order further -to drive 
the point home, we here set down a passage from a recent 
work **“—a passage, be it observed, which gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the Pontifical activity during a single century: “Who 
can recount the numbers of these Legates of Peace—we use the 
term in the full sense of International Law—sent from the 
Vatican? Here are a few outstanding names, taken from a 
single period—the fifteenth century. The Envoys of Nicholas 
V. (1447-1455), the Inaugurator of the Christian Renaissance, 
were: the Spanish Cardinal Juan de Carvajal (1446), twenty- 
two times Ambassador; Nicholas of Cusa (1451); and the Car- 
dinal-Legate Dominic Capranica (1454), a churchman and 
statesman whom Pastor scrupled not to-call ‘the ornament of 


% Joseph Muller, LL.D. (translated by the present writer), The Pope as Peace- 
maker: or, The Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, on the Right of Mediation 
possessed by Neutral States; together with some considerations upon the question of 
a Mediation by the Pope, Fribourg, Switzerland, 1917, pp. 27, 28. 
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the Church and of the human race.’ Who can pretend to 
ignore the fact that the policy of Leo X., from the time of his — 
accession to the Throne of Peter onwards, was to reéstablish in- 
ternational peace? For this purpose he sent Peace-Legates to 
Spain, to France, and to England. The entire Pontificate of 
Paul V. was a painful struggle to maintain peace. He sent 
Cardinal Carracciolo as Legate to the Emperor, and Cardinal 
Trivulzio to France, for the establishment of peace. From his 
Pontificate likewise come the names of the Legates Quiifiones 
and Sadoleto. Again, the cause of international peace was 
greatly strengthened by Julius III. when he dispatched the 
Cardinal Capodiferro (1453) to King Henry II. of France with 
the beautiful mission to declare, in the name of the Pope, that 
the Sovereign Pontiff desired but to fulfill his duty as Father of 
Christendom, and that he had no other interests at heart than 
the reéstablishment of peace for the common good. And, to 
this end, he offered himself as mediator. We need not speak 
at length of Cardinal Dandino, the Nuncio Gualterio (1454), 
and the renowned Frate Simone da Camerino, whose policy 
was more successful than that of all the diplomatists of his 
time (The Peace of Lodi, 1454). Nor need we discuss the cele- 
brated Jerome Rorario—the mediator of peace between Fer- 
dinand I. and Zapolya—and we need but name Pope Adrian 
VI.—universally admired for his high impartiality—a Pon- 
tiff who, as a diplomatist of later days has phrased it, stood 
in the midst of contending factions ‘as a rock amid the 
waves.’ ” 

From this it is easy for the mind’s eye to picture the state 
of affairs in the Ages of Faith. We see that a perfect tribunal 
of International Law was established in the Vatican; and that 
the only common Judge, whom independent nations could 
acknowledge, was presented in the person of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The spectacle of princes and nations submitting their 
quarrels to the arbitration of the Chief Minister of the Gospel 
of Peace, is surely one which the bloody wars of later times 
have given Christendom ample reason regretfully to long for. 
And it cannot be denied, by any thoughtful and candid person, 
that this beneficent authority, wielded by the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, has full often protected the oppressed, humbled and 
brought low the oppressor, stayed the shedding of blood, cher- 
ished peace, and prevented war—and this at a period when the 
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barbarous manners and savage passions of humankind would 
have yielded to none other influence whatsoever. Truly the 
contemplation of such a picture cannot fail (once again to 
quote the words of our present Holy Father) “to make the 
Church and Her Head better known and better loved.” 

It may be of interest to notice, in passing, that the 
Decretal ** beginning Novit ille, issued in the year 1204 by Inno- 
cent III. with regard to the difference between King John, of 
England, and King Philip, of France, expressly declares that a 
charge of breach of faith to a treaty (rupia pacis foedera) no 
doubt appertains, ratione causa, to the judgment of the Church. 
And the Bull In Coena Domini—known also as Pastoralis— 
which is so ancient that its origin cannot be discovered, *° ex- 
communicates and anathematizes (inter alia) : 


Pirates, corsairs, and maritime free booters. 

All who seize the chattels of shipwrecked mariners in 
whatever region. 

All those who supply the Saracens and Turks, or other 
enemies of the Christian name, with arms and aid. 

All who obstruct the conveyance of victuals and other 
supplies for the use of the Curia Romana. 

All who persecute persons coming to the Roman See, or 
sojourning at the Roman Court. 

All who in any way molest pilgrims coming to Rome for 
purposes of devotion. 

All who injure the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, 
or other ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

All who obstruct prelates and ecclesiastical judges in the 
exercise of their jurisdiction. 


No one can obtain absolution from the sentences of this 
Bull from any other than the Pope, unless he be in articulo 
mortis; and then only after surety given for obedience to 
the mandates of the Church, and for satisfaction to be made. 
Comment is needless. 

Now the moral of all these things is surely manifest ieday: 
On Easter Sunday, 1896, Cardinals Gibbons, Vaughan and 
Logue, the representatives of the English-speaking peoples in 
the Sacred College, put forth a solemn appeal on behalf of a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration “as a rational substitute 


® Decret. Greg. ix., 1. 2, t. i., Chap. iii. 
In the Vatican is preserved a copy of the Bull of Gregory XI. (1370); the date 
of this famous instrument cannot be traced more exactly than this. 
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. .. for a resort to the bloody arbitrament of war.”* Three 
years later—in 1899—was convened the first of the Conventions 
of The Hague, which, be it noted, were directly inspired and 
initiated by Pope Leo XIII. But, for reasons which we need 
not at present discuss, a certain State deliberately vetoed every 
proposal that the Sovereign Pontiff should be invited to take 
part, whether personally or by proxy, in the deliberations. This 
was an altogether fatal mistake: it might, indeed, be qualified 
by a harsher term. 

From private accounts of the proceedings of the Hague 
Conferences—those of Lammasch, Zorn, Meurer and 
Mérignhac, for instance—we learn that the veto was the subject 
of long and lively debate; but, to the eternal shame of Europe, 
it was allowed. It will be remembered that the late Mr. W. T. 
Stead at once addressed to Cardinal Rampolla, then Papal 
Secretary of State, a noble protest couched in the following 
terms: “The absence of a representative of the Holy See, 
from the Conference, was a great disappointment. You have, 
however, the consolation of knowing that this refusal to admit 
the Pontifical delegate has brought into the mind of at least 
one Protestant a solid argument in favor of the idea of con- 
ferring on the Pope some kind of territorial sovereignty, which 
should give him a claim, in law, to be represented at an 
international conference.” 

The inevitable consequence of this unjust and preposter- 
ous veto has been to deprive the Conventions of every particle 
of adequate and operative moral authority. What possible an- 
swer could be given to the ever-recurring question: “Who 
hath appointed thee prince and judge over us?”*? It was— 
and is—entirely beside the point to talk about International 
Law. For law must have a sanction; that is to say, there must 
be some superior from which it emanates, and which. will 
actively enforce it. But, since the so-called Reformation, we 
have been in a state of sheer international anarchy: nations 
are regarded as independent sovereigns, and have no common 
sovereign. Accordingly, the majority of Anglo-Saxon jurists, 
following the teaching of John Austin, flatly deny the present 
existence of “International Law” in any form or shape. At 
best, the rules of international conduct, now prevailing, are 


%1 The full text of this Appeal may be found in Dr. Allen S. Will’s Life of James 
Cardinal Gibbons, pp. 279, 280. 
% Exodus ii. 14. 
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mere fluctuating standards of morality. Austin happily terms 
these usages “ positive international morality;” and his view 
is accepted by jurists such as Sir Frederick Pollock, James 
Bryce, and John Chipman Gray. Continental jurists are pre- 
ponderatingly on the side of Austin and his followers; and 
Joseph Kohler and others declare that no International Law is 
possible apart from the establishment of a super-state. 

Now, the maintenance of order in a “ League of Nations,” 
or Family of States, clearly postulates the foundation of a Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration for the settlement of international dif- 
ficulties; and the distinguishing features of such a Tribunal 
must be (1) supra-nationality, and (2) supreme moral author- 
ity. In no other way can impartial, independent and fearless 
action be assured: in no other way can the rights and the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the peoples be safeguarded. For the occu- 
pant of the judgment-seat of the world, the most perfect dis- 
interestedness, the most entire freedom from personal ambition, 
the most unworldly life, the most ardent love of justice, the 
most entire freedom from personal ambition, are indispensable 
and perpetually requisite. And these qualifications are 
summed up in that “Moral Person” who is the Rector Orbis, 
the Vicar of the Prince of Peace, the supreme infallible guar- 
dian of the eternal moral law. Meanwhile, how stand we? 
Let us face the facts, squarely and honestly. We have no 
supra-national arbitrator: International Law is a dead-letter: 
mediation by a neutral power is generally injudicious, never 
invited by the disputants, ever liable to be suspected of ulterior 
motives: intervention, as Bynkershek says,* is always 
unjust. That is the situation as it is today. 

And the situation as it will be tomorrow? Unless our sacri- 
fices are to be in vain, and our honor rooted in dishonor, we 
must see to it that we realize our ideal—the gigantic transfor- 
mation of human society which we have pledged ourselves to 
affect: we must reconstruct our civilization upon the bed-rock 


_ of Christianity. 


We are far from underestimating the magnitude of the 
task. But the grim realities of the recent World War ‘have 
shattered numberless cherished popular illusions, and have 
opened the way for radical changes. The brotherhood of man, 
the society of nations, the sanctions of international law, the 

* Questiones Juris Publici, Chap. xxv.-xxx. 
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enthronement of justice and right, are notions which owe. 


their very breath and being to the Catholic Church; and the 
corner-stone of the whole fabric is the Holy See, which, during 
the centuries, protected the poor and helpless against the war- 
lords and tyrants of the times and constituted a tribunal of 
arbitration which none might question or defy. The wholesale 
adoption of the Catholic ideal of international politics, must 
logically and inevitably be followed by the general recognition 
of the Papacy as the natural arbitrator in international dis- 
putes. For, in the words of M. Ernest Nys (Member of the 
Permanent Court of The Hague): “The Pope is Peacemaker 
above all others.” * 

By way of conclusion, it would be well to translate and 
record a noteworthy passage from the famous Thése de Paris: 
“ De la Médiation,” ** by Charles Fouchault: “The movement 
[in favor of the recognition of the Sovereign Pontiff as an inter- 
national Power] has become increasingly important since the 
affair of the Caroline Islands in 1885. When it was realized 
that the quarrel between Spain and Germany had been so 
happily settled, thanks to the mediation of Leo XIII, public 
opinion, which for several years had been focussed upon the 
idea of peace, and which was strongly in favor of arbitration, 
turned at once to the Holy See. A large number of journals 
—French and foreign—expressed the view that thé arbitrator 
sought for was at length found, and that Leo XIII. should be 
elected Universal Arbitrator for the settlement of international 
difficulties. Since that time, several proposals have been made 
to restore to the Papacy a position in international affairs. In 
1887, it was proposed to convene a European Congress, under 
the presidency of Leo XIIL., to settle the difficulties then troub- 
ling Europe. This proposition was fully approved by a num- 
ber of newspapers—even Protestant, such as Le Temps. On 


July 25, 1887, Lord Stanley of Anderley proposed and de- | 


fended a motion in the English House of Lords to revive the 


— 

*% Les Origines du Droit international (Brussels, 1894), p. 51. 

* Paris (1900), p. 365. On 'p. 367 Fourchault adds: “ We do not see any obstacle 
against réstoring to the Pope the position of Pacificator par excellence.” Cf. Cafiero, De 
Romani Pontificis Munere Pacificandi et Sociandi Nationes (Rome, 1916); Hedde, Le 
Droit de guerre d’aprés la morale chrétienne (Paris, 1913); Papal Allocution (1886) on 
“The Natural Mission of the Holy See as Arbitrator;” Lorenzo Schioppa, L’Arbitrato 
Pontificio (Naples, 1897) ; Dr. David Urquhart, A Protestant’s Appeal to the Pope to re- 
store the Public Right of Nations [in English, French and Latin], (London and Paris, 
1869). : 
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.intervention of the Holy See, by means of arbitration, for the 
avoidance of unjust wars. At the Peace Congress held at Rome, 
in 1891, with Bonghi as President, the Marquis Pareto proposed 
to grant to the Pope the title of Universal Arbitrator. And, on 
January 20, 1894, M. Janssens brought forward a motion, in the 
Belgian House of Representatives, that the Pope should be con- 
stituted by the Powers (who should restore to him, for this 
purpose, his Temporal Power) Arbiter of all differences of 
opinion.” * 

“ Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bone 
voluntatis—peace on earth to men of good will!” The an- 
cient Christian commonwealth—the brotherhood of charity, 
regulated by the ancient law fulfilled and interpreted by the 
Sovereign Vicar of the Prince of Peace—must be built upon the 
blood-drenched ruins of political selfishness and unmoral ex- 
pediency— 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men. 

Orbed in a rainbow, and like glories wearing; 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering; 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 

Will open wide the gates of her high palace-hall.?’ 


% Similar propositions were made by the Prince of Léwenstein, in the Bavarian 
House of Nobles, and by Monsignor Scheicher, in the Austrian Chamber of Deputies, 
in the year 1895; also by the Count von Hertling, in the German Reichstag, on May 
12, 1899. It will be remembered that, so far back as the seventeenth century, the 
Protestant philosopher, Leibnitz, proposed that the Pope should be “the Arbiter of 
Nations,” (Pensées, vol. ii., p. 401); and that, according to the project of the Land- 
grave Ernest of Hesse-Rheinfels, in 1666, Lucerne was to become the seat of an Inter- 
national Tribunal under the presidency of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

21 John Milton, On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity. 

















PAN IN CALIFORNIA. 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


ae | ~was‘on the Feast of St. Catherine, Virgin and 

Martyr, that Vizcaino, in 1602, sailing northward 
along the coast of California with his three ships, 
sighted a large island which in honor of the 
} Saint of the day he named Santa Catalina; an 
island now justly famous among tourists because of its won- 





derful fishing. A few days later the explorers landed on its — 


rocky shores and Masses were offered by the Carmelite 
* Fathers accompanying the expedition. “A large number of 
Indians witnessed the solemn scene,” says Engelhardt. “Here 
for the first time in the history of California the Spaniards 
encountered a place of idol worship. It was nothing more than 
a circle within which stood a gaudily painted figure supposed 
to represent a demon. On one side was the picture of the sun, 
and on the other that of the moon. The sacrifices offered to 
this idol consisted of birds, whose feathers were used to orna- 


_ , ment the circle. While the soldiers were approaching, two 


crows flew from the spot and perched on some rocks nearby. 
The natives seemed to dread these birds; for this reason, prob- 
ably, and on account of their extraordinary size, the Span- 
iards shot and killed them. This caused their Indian guide 
to utter the most woeful lamentations.” 

This incident is unique in the records of Spanish explora- 
tion and missionary work in aboriginal California. No other 
instance of worship, of religion, can be found. Father Palou, 
the companion of Junipero Serra, in his Life of the Apostle of 
California, declares: “In not one of the missions which cover 
the more than two hundred leagues of territory from this mis- 
sion (of San Francisco). to San Diego, was there found any 
idolatry, but only a negative infidelity. Some superstitions and 
foolish practices were discovered among the Indians, and 
among the old men some ridiculous tales; but they were easily 
disillusioned.” These superstitions and foolish practices were 
maintained and propagated by the medicine men, or sorcerers, 
who formed a special class, feared, detested, yet universally 
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obeyed. In a word, though there was no God, nor even any 
idols, save at Santa Catalina, there was diabolism, and the 
mountain which dimly towers over San Francisco Bay is still 
called Mount Diabolo, having been so named because it was 
said in those days to be the home of the principal demon 
from whom the sorcerers derived their powers. 

Perhaps there was some special, higher development of 
the savage soul on Santa Catalina Island, and in that general 
region of California. Some years ago, at a time when I was 
adventuring among the dubious cults and equivocal occultisms 
of Los Angeles and San Diego, I was taken by one of the new 
pagans with whom I had foregathered to a place not far from 
Santa Catalina, a point on the shore which, I was solemnly 
assured, was “ the most psychic spot in America, for here there 
are united, in a sort of mystical focus, or nexus, the spiritual - 
forces of the land, the sea, and the air. If you will come here 
by yourself, and enter into the Silence, you will absorb the 
power and the loveliness of Pan.” 

All high developments of religion, whether of true reli- 
gion, or of some mistaken or false form of worship, assume 
as they become virile the form of art; and the greater and the - 
truer the religion, the finer and the more beautiful will be its 
art. And it was on Santa Catalina Island, where the Indian 
religion flourished, that the art of the California Indians 
reached its highest point. In the Southwestern Museum in 
Los Angeles you may see a tiny sculpture, a sleeping dolphin 

carved in rock, a truly exquisite and original creation, -a work 
- of some Indian, found on Santa Catalina. Among the Indians 
elsewhere, there was little or no artistic strivings, until the 
Friars came, and lifted them out of their paganism; and then, 
with their awakened spirit at last aware of beauty, they 
labored under new masters, who banished their sorcerers, and 
left the California mission churches to testify to what even the 
crudest type of humanity may accomplish when inspired with 
true religion. 

But, as I have said, apart from this spark of worship 
(albeit of an idol), and this evanescent and solitary stirring of 
art, on Santa Catalina, the aboriginal people of California . 
knew nothing apart from and higher (or lower) than sensual 
things except the sinister enchantments of the sorcerers; with 
their crude dabblings in hocus-pocus, or diabolism, whichever 
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it may have been. Yet, as Father Baegert, S.J., one of the early _ 
historians of the land, points out, these native Californians, 
even though devoid of a conscious philosophy, lived in accord- 
ance with many principles which later on became the subject- 
matter for some of the greatest and most influential of modern 
teachers, writers, artists, college professors, and makers of new 
religions—the precursors of Pan in his new avatar, which to- 
day he has accomplished. For the lovely land of California is, 
I think, the region chiefly favored by his manifestation; or, at 
any rate, the place where the growing power of the new pagan- 
ism may be most openly viewed, under circumstances most 
favorable to the spread of the cult. Father Baegert tells us, 
the “nature-life” of the Californian Indians was most strik- 
ingly displayed in the education, or lack of education, of the 
children; and in the marriage laws, or, rather, the entire lack 
of all marriage laws or fixed marital customs. Promiscuous- 
ness was the general custom; or else polygamy. The only defi- 
nite rule seemed to be that the sorcerer, if he chose to exercise 
his right (and of course he did), could at any time put aside 
the temporary husband, or mate. In education, the children 
were taught how to find food, and kill game. For the rest, 
there was practised in full the system of education now being 
promoted by many earnest-minded intellectuals, namely, let 
the child freely develop; let it do as it wills. 

And the nature-people of today in California, the new 
pagans, who range from super-intellectuals and highly devel- 
oped artists down to folk but little higher than the nature- 
people of the olden times, are distinguished by three points of 
resemblance to their forerunners, namely, their devotion (an 
ever-growing one) to occultism, to psychic aberrations of a 
bewildering variety, controlled by a new race of up-to-date 
medicine men, or sorcerers; by their established habit of ban- 
ishing all religion from education, accompanied by an increas- 
ing disposition to let the children go as they please; and by 
their sexual looseness. Promiscuousness is rife not merely 
among adults, including the married, but also in many high 
schools, among the children. Perversion is steadily growing. 
The infamous Baker Street Vice Club in San Francisco revealed 
something of this latter horrible fact. More than fifteen hun- 
dred names—a millionaire and a clergyman among them— 
including some very well-known people of San Francisco, 
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women as well as men, are in the hands of the police, recorded 
as habitués of this resort; a place something like the one in 
Taylor Street in London, where Oscar Wilde and his circle 
celebrated their orgies. Divorces are granted by the courts on 
any pretext. With Pan has returned Priapus, and of course 
Venus, in her most liberal and most variable of moods. 

As for the new forms of sorcery, their name is legion. At 
Point Loma, near the very place where Vizcaino’s Carmelites 
celebrated the first Mass in California, in 1602, Madame Ting- 
ley, the Purple Mother, rules her colony of Theosophists, amid 
a garden that is a realized dream of art and natural beauty. 
Old millionaires, their poor, wearied souls at the last turning 
away from Mammon, seeking Something or Other to satisfy 
their irresistible cravings for spiritual food, totter to the re- 
poseful shelter of Point Loma and dream away their dying 
days under the soporific influence of Oriental quietism. Hin- 
doo “ Swamis” build temples in the hills near Mount Hamil- 
ton, or in San Francisco and Los Angeles, and practice the rites 
of various Indian cults. German “ Rosicrucians” form colo- 
nies of “ Christian Mysticism ” (heaven save the mark!) in the 
sunny southland of the State, and revive the study and the prac- 
tice of alchemy and the “ higher masonry.” There are circles 
of “Christian Hermeticism” (imported, I was told by the 
founder of this cult, from a “ hidden circle of adepts in Damas- 
cus”); and of “White Magic.” There are “bishops” of 
Theosophy, deriving their orders from the unspeakably cor- 
rupt Leadbeater, Annie Besant’s right-hand man, who has 
freely confessed in court to the most loathsome forms of sex- 
ual depravity. He derived his power of consecrating “ priests ” 
and “bishops” of Theosophy from a notorious English 
mystagogue and fallen priest, who in turn was made “ bishop ” 
by the head of the Old Catholic Church. Leadbeater’s advice 
to his “ priests ” and “ bishops ” is to urge their followers freely 
to avail themselves of “ the occult benefits ” to be obtained by 
frequenting the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist in the Catho- 
lic Church. And as for the cifcles and congregations of Spirit- 
ualists, and New Thought-ists, and Christian Scientists, and 
Homes of Healing, and the like, they are too numerous, too 
bewildering in their variety and their fantasy to be briefly 
catalogued. And all this vertiginous confusion of modern 
idolatry and sorcery and superstition and mania is putting 
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forth a ritualism of its own, is finding artistic celebration, and 
philosophical justification; and because of the general accepta- 
tion of the principle of mutual toleration, the various forms 
and types of these new frenzies of the soul of man are as- 
suming a sort of unity, are becoming the many-featured Re- 
ligion of the New Paganism. 

And, side by sidé with this outpouring of perverted spirit- 
uality, there proceeds the physical return of the modern Cali- 
fornians to the nature-life. Despite the cumberous bonds of 
industrial and business and professional occupations, which 
keep men and women and children tied to the factory, and the 
store, and the office, the return to nature early becomes more 
marked and significant. The love of the Californians for the 
open air, and all the sports and pastimes and occupations of 
the open air (save and except honest farming toil), is univer- 
sal among them. The whole extent of the immense land, from 
Lake County in the wooded north, to San Diego in the sun- 
drenched, naked south, in the long, rainless summer time, 
is thickly dotted with camping parties. Thousands of families 
pack up a few cooking utensils and blankets, stow them in their 
motor cars (from Fords to the latest expensive French make), 
and go to the hills, the woods, or the shore. Everywhere there 
are pageants, festivals, out-of-door plays and masques. And 
from all parts of the country come those who would share, for 
a holiday period, or permanently, the open-air life of Cali- 
fornia, and drink deep draughts of its pure air, its potent sun- 
shine, and feast their eyes upon its manifold beauty. So, also, 
with the artists; they throng to California; they see in this 
golden country the one land of romance in the Western world, 
the Italy, or Greece, of America, and year by year the in- 
fluence of California upon the art and literature of the nation 
becomes more powerful and predominant. 

Shall Pan find no rival to his rule over this expanding and 
strengthening force of California art, its pageantry, its festival 
outpourings? 

What of the Cross, that Saving Sign—the Cross brought 
by the Carmelite Fathers, and established by Serra and his 
friars, and which still stands on every side in modern Cali- 
fornia; yes, what of the Cross? Has it lost the power it once 
possessed over art in California? 

While it is true that the California Indians for the most 
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part were too bestial to show any appreciation of the ideal or 
the beautiful in life or thought, except in the case of the tribe 
that occupied the Santa Barbara channel islands, Santa Cata- 
lina, San Clemente, and San Nicolas, it remains true that where 
art did appear among them it assumed that quality which 
ever has distinguished art when it has been authentic, virile, 
and truly developed, namely, the quality of homeliness, of use- 
fulness, of real utility. It was not the exotic and specialized 
interest of a peculiar class, as with us today. It was a com- 
munal matter, with the Indians, practiced by many, understood 
by all; as was the case in the great periods of art: in Greece; 
and in Europe in the age of the cathedral builders. It traced 
a charming if naive line of beauty through the fabric of their 
daily life; it brightened, interested, and consoled the tribe, 
and not merely a few solitary and eccentric members of the 
tribe. The Indian “ began by making useful things beautiful,” 
says Hector Alliot, of the Southwestern Museum, “and in the 
later stage of his independent development reached an ad- 
vanced stage of art expression, all his own.” Art was a gra- 
cious and benignant spirit that dwelt intimately among these 
simple souls, their invisible friend and helper, touching with 
transfiguring influence their crude tools and weapons and 
household utensils—baskets, pots, vases—making them more 
comely and desirable, and thereby more certainly useful. 

Apart from the sleeping dolphin and a few similar achieve- 
ments, little of the ancient Indian art is left to us that mat- 
. ters much; but we might well go to school to the spirit of 
Indian art in order to: learn how to effect that fruitful and 
daily communion with the living presence of art which they 
enjoyed. For undoubtedly, the Indians were more vitally 
“artistic” than we Americans of today. With us, art has 
long ceased to be truly popular. Art is now the strange 
concern of a special and limited number. It dwells as a 
stranger spirit amid the uncongenial hurly-burly of modern 
machinery, industrialism, vulgarity, crude sensualism. It is 
true that out of this very hurly-burly, this maelstrom of ma- 
terialism and neuresthenia, there has emerged a something 
which claims to be art, and which is perfervidly championed in 
certain quarters as being, indeed, the authentic and ap- 
propriate art of modernity. However this may be, it is un- 
questionable that this newest phase, or mirage, or nightmare 
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of art—whichever it may be—is even less comprehended of the 
people, and enters less vitally into their daily lives, than the 
older and vanished forms. 

And this, surely, is one of the great problems of this period 
of perplexing problems. We may multiply schools and evolve 
subtle and manifold “methods” of teaching art. We may 
increase the number of museums until every city and town in 
the whole country possesses one, but if art is a matter of 
museums, and not of homes and schools and churches and 
civic halls; if art remains subtle and foreign to the daily 
thought and daily labors of the multitude, and only enters in- 
timately the sives of a very few (and often then but perversely), 
what does art profit man? What consolation does it bring 
to those who believe in democracy? 

But there is an even graver aspect to this problem. 

Art, at least in California, stirred by the new piping of the 
returning Pan, begins again to enter the warm stream of the 
common life. And when the worship of Pan develops from the 
merely brutal plane of instinctive human and animal passions, 
and adorns itself with ritual, and becomes vocal and melodious 
in poetry, and inspires temples adorned with painting and with 
sculpture, and is justified by its skillful philosophers—then hell 
rejoices, and if there can be mourning in heaven, the hour for 
it has come, for the children of earth are in the nets of the de- 
stroyer. 

Again, what of the rein and the art inspired by that sav- 
ing sign? 

Now, if art as it existed in primitive California was a com- 
munal thing, a manifestation of the spirit of beauty mingling 
its mystic breath with ordinary, humdrum life, art as it later 
developed in this favored land of romance, of charm, of won- 
der, was even more intimately concerned with the fundamen- 
tal matters of humanity. For in its second stage, art was bound 
up with religion; was the joyous and satisfied servant of God. 
And it served not the religion of nature; not the blind, grop- 
ing other-worldliness of savage souls; but the vital, developed, 
final message of Christianity. The-glorious, humble, dauntless, 
adoring Serra appeared, leading his Franciscans, under the 
banner of the Cross. They traced from San Diego in the 
south to Sonoma in the north their trail of devotion, the road- 
way of civilization, the path of God. This they dotted, a day’s 
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journey apart, with those missions and settlements the names 
of which remain, as Charles Warren Stoddard says, to make 
the railroad time-table of California read like a litany of the 
saints. Being Spaniards, the architecture of the Franciscans 
yeflected rudely yet truly and vigorously that of their own 
country, an architecture in which were mingled the Gothic, 
the Romanesque, and the Moorish styles. “Necessity,” writes 
Alliott, “ compelled the good Fathers to revert to the first prin- 
ciples of architecture, laid down nearly two thousand years ago 
by Vitruvius in three words, expressing all that constructive art 
should embrace: utility, solidity, beauty.” And on these prin- 
ciples they labored, and their far away home churches were 
reincarnated in the savage wilderness. Being Catholics—and 
cultured Catholics; Serra in especial—they had been born into 
a magnificent heritage of the highest art the world has ever 
seen, and they had not lost sight of this heritage, as we, alas, 
today, have done; they belonged to a generation not yet com- 
mercialized and vulgarized out of respect for an understanding 
of the value of the art of Christianity. They were still in com- 
munication with the disappearing spirit of those so sadly mis- | 
understood Middle Ages when art was, as never before and 
never since, the dominant and omnipresent companion of 
daily life, and in especial, of the daily religious life. 

This material and spiritual collaboration extended 
among the people as well as the professional artists. In- 
deed, artists and craftsmen and workmen were all of the 
same goodly fellowship; and the fecund influence of art was 
apparent in small things as in great; not simply in the cathe- 
drals, and the mysterious glass of their marvelous windows, 
but also in the statuary, the woodwork, the garments of the 
consecrated ministers of the holy place, the ornaments and 
vessels of the altar, in all that touched or belonged in any way 
to the service of the Creator. And from the cathedral, the be- 
nign and lovely spirit breathed into the market place, the civic 
hall, the houses of the guilds, and the homes. 

And this spirit went with Serra into the California wilder- 
ness. If a rough plank and a crust of bread were all that he 
and his friars needed for bed and board, nevertheless they 
labored all their lives long to build wonderful temples for the 
King of kings, and they made them as comely and as beautiful 
as they could devise, with only the savages to help them, and 
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devoid of most of the things required save as they improvised 
them out of the crude materials at hand. And within the 
temples arose the Indian voices, singing the incomparable 
plain chant. Long after the unjust and lamentable seculariza- 
tion of the missions, the sheperdless descendants of these mis- 
sion Indians clung to the old traditions. Robert Louis Steven- 
son, in the eighties, heard them singing Gregorian from treas- 
ured chant books amid the ruins of Carmelo. 

The simple Indians well understood and appreciated 
and learned this new phase of art—though, indeed, the word 
art would have been strange enough to them. Today we have 
the word, but not fhe thing. This new phase was simply a 
higher development of their own communal habit, lifting them 
to a higher plane, and mingling the supernatural with the 
natural: not the preternatural of debased sorcery but the 
breath of heaven mingling itself in imagery with the stuff of 
earth. The golden age of art, in a crude, humble, halting 
fashion, yet truly, had once again come, here in Cali- 
fornia. Pan had been driven out by the Cross that crowned 
each Mission Church. Art was once more a handmaid of 
religion; ministering to the soul of man, and beautifying the 
ways of his bodily life. 

Then this calm wave of peace and prosperity and beauty, 
s6 strangely at work in this sequestered wilderness, reached its 
climax, and broke and receded, dragged back by an ebb-tide 
from the abyss of iniquity. The philosophers and encyclo- 
pedists of Paris, London, Madrid ‘wrote their books; the 
“liberal” statesmen read them, and applied the philosophy; 
Mexico “secularized” the missions, and its politicians be- 
came rich with the flocks and herds and lands and wealth 
which the padres had guarded for the Indians. The poor, fool- 
ish, yet gentle and docile sheep were deprived of their shep- 
herds, and down upon the flocks rushed the wolves of vice, of 
robbery, of cruel injustice. Pan was returning. The Cross 
was overthrown. The frail people passed like shadowy phan- 
toms. Civilization, with its vices, swept them into oblivion. 
The missions that had been to them what the cathedrals 
had been to the sturdier folk of the Middle Ages, crum- 
bled into ruins. The roof of fair Carmelo’s church fell 
through, and hid the lowly grave of Serra. Mournful owls 
hooted in the broken tower where once the sweet bell had 
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called the people to the sacring of the Mass. The gray, salt sea 
fog rotted the crumbling walls. The work of the Franciscans 
had been swept away, it seemed, and all memories of Serra 
and his friars appeared to be vanished from the land which 
he had won from savagery and consecrated to the Cross. 
Nor were the white people, the Spanish Californians, the 
descendants of the soldiers and settlers who had followed 
Serra out of Mexico into the north, much more fortunate than 
the Indians. During the mission period they had lived in a 
tranquillity and prosperity such as but rarely, and briefly, are 
enjoyed in this valley of tears, the earth. It was a land, -at 
that time, this golden and romantic California, where there 
was no poverty; a land of fat flocks, rich vines, abundant 
corn; a land without crime—for from San Diego to San Fran- 
cisco there was not a jail for almost half a century. The men 
were strong and gallant and chivalrous; the women were fair 
and gay and virtuous; family life flourished truly and 
tenaciously. In this land of an everlasting spring and summer, 
there was little need to labor, and if labor was called for, there 
were the Indians to do it; so the Californians rode their swift 
horses, bred from Arab stock, bravely and colorfully attired, 
blazing with silver buttons, and hunted and helped each other 
at the cattle round-ups, the rodeos; and at night when the 
home-made candles were lighted in the great rooms where oak 
logs burned in the huge fireplaces there was music, and many 
a fandango lasting unto the dawn. The Faith was kept, but 
very temperately. It was a moral, a wholesome life, in Cali- 
fornia; but there was no fervor, there was little zeal; there is 
hardly more than one or two vocations to the religious life re- 
corded, whether among men or women, in all the time of the 
Spanish period. Wherefore, no doubt, it was that the man 
in whom there was fervor and zeal, indeed, El Profeta, the 
Holy Man of Santa Clara, Father Magin Catala—whose cause 
is now before Rome—cried out against this beautiful and in- 
dolent people, warning them that because of their sins, their 
indifference, the Californians would lose their immense 
ranches and all their lands and flocks, and become poor, and 
many of their children’s children would give up their religion, 
and another flag would come out of the East, and another peo- 
ple possess the country, and, being heretics, would build 
churches, but these would not be true temples of God. 
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Like unto the Laodiceans, the early Californians were 
lukewarm; tamely they lived, holding their Faith happily 
when the sun was shining, but casting it away when the sharp 
winds of trouble blew upon the coasts of their new Arcadia, 
out of the world where the spirit of the world was moving 
against the Church once more. 

There followed after this long, leisurely, gracious yet 
sterile period of Arcadian simplicity, and the morose, ugly in- 
terval of the decadence and disappearance of the pastoral peo- 
ple, Indians and Californians together, the American Califor- 
nia, the California of today. One word banished for ever the 
languorous atmosphere, and linked this distant land with every 
other land under the sun, and brought about—like the word 
of a magician—an instant and epochal change in all things. 
That master word was, gold! In a single year, tens of thou- 
sands of men out of all nations, and races, and tribes, poured 
into California. After them, came families, and the scene of a 
frantic adventure once more became a homeland, the fairest 
and sweetest and most beautiful and romantic in all the great 
country of these United States. But as this process proceeded 
in the midst of continuous excitements: adventure piled upon 
adventure—the Bear Flag revolution, the Mexican war, the 
carrying by storm of Statehood, the struggle between the 
forces of Secession and of Federalism, the fires and earth- 
quakes, vigilante riots, booms and panics of San Francisco, 
and the intense predccupation with material things—as this 
process proceeded, and the sway of industrial civilization grew 
firmer and firmer, what happened elsewhere came about in 
California also: art disappeared, or became the eccentric con- 
cern of a small and special class, and religion became almost 
wholly a missionary enterprise: a struggle to obtain a foot- 
hold; and not now among a docile and childish people, but 
among a people fiercely intent upon materialistic ends, a head- 
strong and self-willed people. 

So also was it elsewhere in America: religion waging a 
stubborn, hard, practical warfare against mammon and ma- 
terialism, and art driven wholly away from the people, and 
cultivated by a handful only of lonely and somewhat fantastic 
devotees. 

Yet the love and desire for beauty, for the practical appli- 
cation of art to daily life, is an integral factor in humanity’s 
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complex nature, and it was not dead but crushed and hidden 
away; a fact which was demonstrated when the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition was held at San Francisco, in 1915, in the 
midst of the Great War. The extent, the depth, the earnest- 
ness, the eagerness of the public response to the art of the Ex- 
position, powerfully impressed all competent observers. And 
this fact, which has been emphasized, certainly in California, 
by the continued evidences of reaéwakened public interest in 
art since the Exposition, is at once a source of consolation and 
of anxiety to all those who love art and wish to see its true 
blessings, and not its aberrations and its evil spells, permeate 
the public life, as in the olden days. And, for good or for evil, 
this it is bound to do. Men and women hunger and thirst after 
beauty, even as they hunger and thirst after religion. And if 
they do not find true beauty, or true religion, they will satisfy 
their irresistible spiritual cravings with Dead Sea fruit and 
with drugs instead of wine. Even the Bolsheviki, drunken with 
blood, mad with lust, in the very midst of the destruction and 
terror of their course in Russia, patronize art and literature, 
and endow the work of artists. 

In California, the Church has assumed at least something 
of the pageantry and open-air aspects which have belonged 
to her life in those lands of the old world where Faith has re- 
tained at least a partial sway. Processions, pilgrimages, way- 
side shrines, historical relics (such as the Missions), the Cross 
on many a mountain-top, the traditions of the past, create an 


_ atmosphere which gives to this State a romanticism in its re- 


ligion which opposes the false and pernicious romanticism 
attached to the growing cults of the New Paganism. Yet, the 
returning Pan has a great and powerful following of artists, 
and lovers of art; and I for one pray that the Church will 
attract to her service an ever-increasing number of those who 
will strive to serve her with music and brush and chisel and 
pen, and who will labor to bring back the appreciation of 
liturgical beauty. Then the Church in our land may come into 
her own once more, and be again beautiful above the work of 
the sons of men. 

For good, and for bad, the spirit of the age in art is an 
interior, an occult force. Predominantly, the original and 
powerful works of the art of today are spiritual. Catholics know 
that this fact may explain the frightful danger of many such 
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works; but others do not see this danger. Weé know, what they 
do not know, or else deny, that works of beauty are often 
profoundly evil, subtly and poisonously corruptive. Today, 
as perhaps never before, there are evil forces affecting human- 
ity through the media of the arts. There are powers and prin- 
cipalities seated in the high places of the human intellect, 
which, expressing themselves through poem, play, novel, pic- 
tures, and music especially, wage menacing warfare against 
the soul of man. And now with the passing of the physical 
portion of the World War, an even intenser struggle will go 
on in politics, in trade, and, more fundamentally, in art and 
religion. The New Paganism aims at a conquest of the world, 
with State Socialism, or the Servile State, as its political sys- 
tem, and the deification of natural forces and of human in- 
stincts as its religion. And who does not see that this strug- 
gle will be particularly violent in our own country, obviously 
destined, as it is, to play a predominant part in world affairs? 

Hence, so I believe, the importance of realizing the seri- 
ousness and the extent of the renaissance of paganism in our 
country, especially in California. For if it be true what so 
many critics, observers, prophets, have proclaimed, namely, 
that California is to be the Greece, the Italy, the land of cre- 
ative art, romance, nature-life of the United States, then it fol- 
lows that Christians must oppose this new invasion of Pan and 
his rout. Again, the Cross must overthrow the idol. If Cali- 
fornia is the most pagan of our States, so also is she the most 
Catholic, in many important respects; and, if kept sane and 
docile by the discipline of service, by devotion to the Truth of 
the Cross, art in California may safely touch the life-giving 
bosom of mother earth, yet keep its soul in heaven; and so be 
fructified anew, and be steeped in grace; here it may put aside 
dreary intellectualism, and the madness of morbidity, and turn 
its eyes again to the stars, the high mountains, and the sea; not 
merely for their own sakes, but because they are the symbols 
of divine realities. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


BY CHARLES G. FENWICK. 


37) HE student of human nature, with his hand on the 
‘Ry srecords of history, may well be pardoned if he 
hesitates to expect the millennium to follow the 
adoption of any given plan or project for the 
reconstruction of the State in which he lives or of 
the world at large. He has seen men pin their faith to pro- 
grammes and institutions, and he has seen those same reforms 
become in turn the instrument of oppression. He knows that 
mere declarations of high principle, such as have been em- 
bodied in even so revered a document as the American’ Decla- 
ration of Independence, are not of themselves a guarantee that 
justice and right will henceforth prevail in all the complex 
relations of civic life. He is convinced that morality is not a 
matter of sovereign decrees but of individual consciences, and 
that laws and constitutions are but empty formule in the ab- 
sence of the spirit of self-restraint and just dealing which is 
the essential condition of peace and freedom. 

But on the other hand this same student can point out 
from the records of the past the numerous occasions on which 
programmes and institutions have been the direct instrument 
of progress. The morality of the individual citizen may, in- 
deed, be the basis of effective law, but concrete forms of organ- 
ization have been found necessary to give expression to in- 
dividual morality and to enable it to exercise a guiding force 
in the administration of justice and the promotion of national 
welfare. The American people remained as individuals iden- 
tically the same after they had set aside their form of gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation in favor of the 
Constitution of 1788; yet who can doubt but that the new form 





of government guided the moral forces of the States into more _ 


effective channels and made possible the development of na- 
tional union. The League of Nations may not be an 
ideal institution; it may not express the principles of right and 
justice in their most perfect form; it obviously cannot change 
the moral character of the States which are to be members of 
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it; but its value will be demonstrated if it can be shown to be 
an instrument for bringing order out of disorder, for directing 
to a common purpose forces that now pull with honest intent 
against one another, and if it gives promise of displacing the 
old unstable equilibrium of the nations by laying solid foun- 
dations upon which a permanent edifice of law and justice may 
in due time be constructed. More than this no scheme of re- 
organization can hope to do. If it accomplishes this much it 
will have proved a boon to mankind. 

The worth of the League of Nations must be tested, there- 
fore, by a comparison with the system which it displaces. 
That the old system was an illogical one and that it contained 
within itself the seeds of war is now generally acknowledged, 
and the public at large is sufficiently convinced that a war to 
end war has not attained its purpose by the mere winning of 
a military victory. The results of the Congress of Vienna of 
1815 forcibly remind us that a war won on the field of battle 
can be lost at the peace table. “The Congress of Vienna sits, 
and war becomes a war of wits.” By perpetuating the old 
order of individual self-defence with its accompaniment of 
strategic boundaries and suppressed national aspirations, the 
Congress prepared the ground for new wars to undo what it 
had done and do what it had failed to do. 

What was the essential weakness of the international sys- 

‘tem as it existed in 1914? One might venture to describe it 
as the lack of collective responsibility. There was, indeed, an 
international law in force, but it was a law between sovereign 
States, that is to say, a law between States which acknowledged 
no higher authority over them. Each State remained, when 

‘the ultimate issue was reached, the interpreter of its own 
rights and obligations. Certain rights and obligations were 
clearly recognized, and seven volumes of precedents published 
by our own State Department attest the concern which the na- 
tions felt that their conduct should be in keeping with custom 
and tradition. But in matters touching the more vital concerns 
of the nations, no rule of conduct was to be found, and each 
nation reserved to itself the right to take such action as its 
interests dictated. If it chose to arbitrate the dispute, it did 
so of its own free volition, and it recognized no right of the 
nations at large to intervene in the case except at its special 
request. 
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At the same time, while being the ultimate arbiter of 
its own rights and obligations, each State had to rely upon 
its own efforts to maintain what it claimed as justly due it. If 
negotiations failed to bring the opposing party to terms, a re- 
sort to armed force was recognized as the final means of ob- 
taining redress. War, it must be clearly understood, was a 
legal remedy, and provided it was conducted according to 
the established code (known paradoxically as the “laws of 
war!”), the results secured by the treaty of peace were not 
vitiated, as under national law, by the fact that duress had 
been employed to obtain them. Whether or not the nuisance 
which Cuba had become in 1898 could have been removed by 
other means than war, the United States was within its legal 
rights in refusing the mediation of foreign powers and in pro- 
ceeding to end by armed force a situation it had come to regard 
as intolerable. 

War being a legal remedy between the claimant and the 
States opposing the claim, neutrality became a recognized duty 
of third parties. It is here that the lack of a sense of collective 
responsibility manifested itself most strikingly. It was as if 
two citizens resorted to blows in the open streets while the 
public at large watched the fray with no feeling of obligation 
to intervene; or as if an assault were committed in the market 
place and bystanders frankly assumed a non-partisan attitude. 
It is well to remember that the proclamation of the neutrality 
of the United States in August, 1914, represented a position of 
indifference to crime which we were legally entitled to assume. 
We were not told to withhold judgment before acting; we 
were told to wash our hands of the affair. 

A system in which each nation was thrown back upon its 
own resources for the defence of its rights, could lead to but 
one result. Nations too weak to defend themselves against 
more powerful neighbors turned for assistance to other na- 
tions; alliances were formed to meet threats of aggression, and 
alliances in turn were met by counter-alliances of opposing 
groups. The unstable equilibrium thus resulting rendered 
futile all efforts at international codperation. Again and again 
the powers met in “concert” to accomplish much needed re- 
forms, but their mutual jealousies and suspicions blocked the 
way. The Congresses of Paris in 1856 and of Berlin in 1878 
had it in their power to put an end to Turkish misrule in 
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Europe, but unhappily they were divided over the disposal of 
the territories of the Sultan and only half-hearted measures 
were taken. The collapse of the “concert of Europe” in the 
presence of the second Balkan war showed its complete in- 
ability to meet a crisis, and statesmen, encouraging themselves 
with the hope that the very horror of a general conflagration 
would prevent any single nation from starting it, looked on 
helpless while Europe drifted into war. The Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899, called to secure “the general peace and a pos- 
sible reduction of the excessive armaments which were bur- | 
dening all nations,” could come to no better conclusion than 
the expression of a pious opinion that a limitation of military 
expenditures was “extremely desirable.” A similar resolu- 
tion was adopted at the Conference of 1907, and was accom- 
panied by a unanimous recognition of “the principle (!) of 
compulsory arbitration.” But beliefs and wishes do not con- 
stitute collective responsibility. The balance of power re- 
mained as unstable as ever, and when rudely jostled in 1914, 
broke down, amid the eleventh hour appeals to arbitration, for 
which no effective provision had been made in advance. 
What, then, does the Constitution of the League of Nations 
offer us in place of the old system? In his address following 
the reading of the draft before the Conference at Paris, Pres- 
ident Wilson laid stress upon the fact that the Constitution ex- 
pressed the purpose of the Conference to see to it “that the 
coéperation of the great body of nations should be assured in 
the maintenance of peace upon terms of honor and inter- 
national obligations;” and that the result of their labors repre- 
sented “the union of wills in a common purpose;” and again 
that war or international misunderstanding “is everybody’s 
business, because it may affect the peace of the world.” These 
are clear indications that the Conference definitely intended 
that in the future collective responsibility should take the place 
of the isolated and uncertain action of the nations under the 
old system. Article XI. of the Constitution of the League 
states in explicit terms that “ any war or threat of war, whether 
immediately affecting any of the high contracting parties or 
not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to the League.” War 
or threats of war have, indeed, always been a matter of con- 
cern to the nations individually, but it is to be observed that 
they are here declared to be of concern to the nations in their 
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collective capacity as members of the League. Again in Arti- 
cle XVI. it is declared that if any of the contracting parties 
should break the covenants of Article XII., it shall thereby 
“ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against 
all the other members of the League.” These are new prin- 
ciples in the relations of the nations, principles which the 
Conferences of the past could not see their way to accept, and 
while perhaps less explicit and comprehensive than they might 
be, they would seem, within their range, to put an end to the 
doctrine of neutrality, and throw upon the nations collectively 
the responsibility for the maintenance of peace and justice in 
the world. : 

Law in its true sense is henceforth possible for the nations; 
and law not, as before 1914, limited to the minor interests of 
the nations, but law in respect to those conflicts of national 
policy which, in the past, have drawn even reluctant nations 
into war. A written constitution has been adopted pledging 
the nations to the principle of collective action. To the skep- 
tic it may appear as if little had been accomplished. Why 
should the League promise more effective action than the vari- 
ous “ concerts ” of Europe, when it is composed of nations with 
the same conflicting interests? The answer is, that the nations 
here solemnly pledge themselves to take united action for the 
welfare of the world at large, whereas the concerts and coali- 
tions of the past were vitiated by the fact that each individual 
member was frankly seeking to secure an arrangement which — 
would primarily benefit itself. If the ultimate basis of political 
unity is a realization that individual interests are best secured 
through due subordination to the common welfare, then the 
Constitution of the League lays the corner-stone of a united 
world. 

Thus far we have been dealing merely with general prin- 
ciples, fundamentally important as they are; we must now 
pass to the more specific proposals offered by the Constitution 
for the organization and powers of the League. Owing to the 
uncertainty surrounding international rights and duties once 
we pass into the field of what the nations consider their more 
vital interests, it is imperative that some form of international 
legislature be created whose duty it shall be to define more pre- 
cisely the claims which each nation is entitled to make. Were 
the demands made by the United States upon Spain in 1898, by 
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Great Britain upon the Transvaal in 1899, by Japan upon Rus- 
sia in 1904, by Italy upon Turkey in 1911, just or unjust? The 
question cannot be answered in terms of law, because no defi- 
nite law existed covering the points at issue. The traditional 
law of nations is chiefly a law of custom and precedent, and it 
is, in consequence, wholly inadequate to meet new issues. Co- 
lumbia, as owner of the Panama Canal Zone in 1903, was 
within its legal rights in fixing what sum it pleased as the 
price of a sale or lease; but it is clear that the exercise of those 
rights had limitations in abstract justice and fair play. 

The Constitution of the League of Nations, without for- 
mally creating an international congress or parliament, pro- 
vides for two distinct bodies which may assume the functions 
of a legislature. Article II. creates a “body of delegates” 
which shall hold meetings “ at stated intervals and from time 
to time, as occasion may require, for the purpose of dealing 
with matters within the sphere of action of the League.” It is 
to consist of representatives of the members of the League, 
each member being entitled to as many as three representa- 
tives, who together cast but one vote. Article III. creates a 
more exclusive body known as the “ Executive Council,” which 
is to consist of representatives of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan, together with the represen- 
tatives of four other States not yet named. This Executive 
Council appears to constitute a sort of upper house of the 
international legislature, combining both legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial functions. Its limited membership is ob- 
viously the result of an endeavor to meet the difficulty pre- 
sented by any form of international government, that, in theory, 
all sovereign States are legally equal and hence may claim an 
equal voice in the decision of International Conferences, but 
that, in fact, the nations are politically unequal, and that it can- 
not be expected that the States of more advanced civilization 
would be willing to forego the preponderant influence which 
naturally belongs to them. The special legislative functions 
attributed to the Executive Council are the determination of 
plans for the reduction of national armaments and of plans 
for offsetting the evils of the manufacture, by private enter- 
prise, of munitions and implements of war. It is also intrusted 
with the duty of formulating plans for the establishment of a 
permanent court of international justice. In these three cases 
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it was apparently felt by the leading powers that their in- 
fluence should remain dominant. 

The powers to be exercised by the international legislature 
are not specified in detail. This is undoubtedly a serious weak- 
ness of the League as a true union of nations, and it can only 
be hoped that the nations will not deny to their legislature, 
when it actually meets, the powers which they are unwilling 
to grant to it in the formal constitution. It is generally con- 
ceded that the trade rivalries of the nations are prominent 
among the underlying causes of war. Preferential tariffs, 
by which a mother country seeks to obtain a preferred posi- 
tion in the markets of its colonies, export and import duties, 
monopolistic control of the raw materials of industry, and 
concessions in undeveloped countries, with their inevitable 
accompaniment of jealousy on the part of the less favored 
powers, have been forces of international disruption which 
have more than offset the sense of international solidarity 
resulting from the growth of mutual intercourse. It will be 
remembered that just such rivalries, in a more primitive form, 
imperiled the union of the American States under the Articles 
of Confederation from 1781-1789. Yet the Conference at Paris 
has not seen its way to follow the example of our Constitution 
of 1789, and empower the body of delegates to regulate com- 
merce between the nations, as the American Congress regulates 
commerce between the States. It is possible that such powers 
may be assumed gradually, and Article XXI. uses the vague ex- 
pression of “equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
States members of the League ” as one of the objects to be se- 
cured through the instrumentality of the League. 

In one important respect, however, specific powers of 
legislation are conferred upon the League. The emancipation. 
of the various colonies captured from the Central Powers and 
of the territories formerly subject to the bondage of Turkey, is 
to be effected according to the principle that the well-being 
and development of such peoples shall form “a sacred trust 
of civilization.” The tutelage of these peoples is to be “ in- 
trusted to advanced nations,” who shall act as mandatories on 
behalf of the League and render to the League annual reports 
in reference to the territory committed to their charge. The 
authority to be exercised by the guardian State is to vary 
according to the conditions of the individual case, and is to be 
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clearly defined in the mandate. In his address before the Con- 
ference, President Wilson speaks of the arrangement as “ one 
of the greatest and most satisfactory advances that have been 
made,” in that the League makes it its duty “to see that the 
nations who are assigned as the tutors and advisors and direc- 
tors of these peoples shall look to their interests and their 
development before they look to the interests and desires of 
the mandatory nation itself.” But to the present writer it 
would seem that the importance of the provisions is not so 
much that they aim to protect the undeveloped peoples of Asia 
and Africa against possible exploitation, as that they intro- 
duce a new principle of international responsibility into the 
relations of nations. 

The foundations of an international legislature being laid 
in the Constitution of the League, we may proceed to examine 
what provision it makes for the establishment of a judicial sys- 
tem, which is a further essential function of an international 
government. In this respect the Constitution proceeds with 
extreme caution. The ideal that international disputes should 
be settled by courts having compulsory jurisdiction over the 
nations, in the same way that suits between citizens are sub- 
mitted to the decision of national courts, has always been re- 
garded by statesmen as impracticable in a world of nations so 
diverse in political character and in material interests. Con- 
sequently, while the States assembled at the Second Hague 
Conference were ready to approve of the “ principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration,” they were unwilling to bind themselves 
definitely to arbitrate all future disputes without exception. 
And even in their separate treaties with one another the na- 
tions have regularly introduced clauses which made it pos- 
sible to evade the obligation to arbitrate in a given case. The 
Root treaties of 1908 contained a proviso that the disputes to 
be arbitratéd should not affect “the vital interests, the in- 
dependence, or the honor of the two contracting States.” The 
Taft treaties of 1911 distinguished between “ justiciable”” and 
“non-justiciable” disputes, and provided that the former 
should be arbitrated while the latter should be merely sub- 
mitted to a commission of inquiry for an investigation and 
report. The Bryan treaties of 1914 omitted the distinction be- 
tween the character of the disputes, and provided that one and 
all should be submitted to an international commission for 
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investigation and report, pending which action the contracting. 
parties agreed not to declare war. 

In deference to the difficulties attending compulsory arbi- 
tration without any restrictions, Article XII. of the Constitution 
of the League follows the Bryan treaties, in providing that the 
parties shall not go to war without previously submitting the 
questions involved either to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Executive Council; and Article XV. goes even further in that 
it makes the recommendation of the Executive Council bind- 
ing upon the parties, if unanimously agreed to by the members 
of the Council other than the parties to the dispute. This 
would appear at first sight as the equivalent of compulsory 
arbitration, but when it is remembered that the Executive 
Council is composed of an exclusive group of the present five 
great powers and four others, yet to be named, it will be seen 
how improbable it is that in any grave political issue, one 
hitherto regarded as involving vital interests, a unanimous 
verdict of the Council could be obtained. Moreover, the dis- 
pute may be referred, on request, to the body of delegates, and 
a similar unanimous decision from them would be out of the 
question. The opportunities of evasion are obviously present, 
should a nation deliberately seek to block the processes of 
judicial settlement; but on the other hand it is clear that a 
great gain has been made in forcing all international disputes 
out into the light and in bringing to bear upon them the public 
opinion of the world at large. The nation that is acting in 
good faith cannot be the loser thereby. 

The question of the character of the international court, 
like that of the obligation to arbitrate, is settled in a prac- 
tical rather than in an ideal way. Resort to arbitration in the 
past has taken the form of the creation of temporary tribunals, 
constituted for the decision of the particular case, and com- 
posed of judges appointed directly by the parties. The in- 
herent weakness of this method of settling international dis- 
putes is that such temporary tribunals have done nothing to 
establish a consistent interpretation of the law, which might 
do for the development of international law what the decisions 
of national courts have done for the development of national 
law. No legislature can frame law so perfect that disputes 
concerning them will be wholly forestalled; and, in conse- 
quence, our domestic courts have always been called upon to 
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perform the legislative function of defining rights under the 
guise of applying the law. Temporary international tribunals 
are practically useless for this purpose. 

The desirability of creating a permanent court of arbitra- 
tion which should sit continuously and develop a sense of 
judicial responsibility and a consistent interpretation of the 
law has long been conceded; but the various plans proposed 
for such a court have always failed of adoption because of the 
difficulty of securing an agreement upon the composition of 
the tribunal. The so-called Hague Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration, which received the sanction of the Conferences of 1899 
and 1907, was no more than a permanent list of judges from 
which the parties to a dispute might, if they so chose, select the 
judges to preside over the particular case in hand. The Judi- 
cial Arbitration Court proposed at the Conference of 1907 
would have been a true judicial tribunal, but its adoption was 
defeated by the opposition of the smaller powers. To consti- 
tute a court of forty-five or morc judges, one to be appointed 
by each of the States, would have been to reduce the proposal 
to an absurdity; yet the majority of the smaller States were 
unwilling to admit any method of appointment which would 
infringe upon the principle of the legal equality of the States, 
and, on the other hand, the great powers demanded a larger 
representation corresponding to their power and influence. 
In consequence, Article XIV. of the Constitution of the League 
does no more than provide that the Executive Council shall 
formulate plans for the establishment of a permanent court 
of international justice, leaving it optional to the nations to 
resort to it, when established, or else to continue to make use 
of temporary courts, created jointly by the parties to the dis- 
pute. A supreme court of the nations, modeled after the _ 
Supreme Court of the United States, must await the day when 
the nations are more nearly akin in political and moral ideals. 

The third essential function of an international govern- 
ment must consist in some form of executive body, whose duty 
it shall be to give effect to the laws adopted by the international 
parliament and the decisions rendered by the several judicial 
tribunals. - Hitherto international law has been lacking in any 
sanction for the observance of its rules, other than the moral 
sanction of the approval or disapproval of the nations at large. 
This sanction of public opinion has occasionally taken the 
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form of an unexpected combination of third parties against the 
international outlaw, but for the most part it has worked with 
great unevenness, at times exercising a controlling influence 
to restrain a nation through its condemnation of wrong-doing, 
at other times scarcely able to make itself felt, and again col- 
lapsing completely as at the beginning of the present War. It 
has long been clear that some codrdinated action on the part 
of the great body of nations was needed to restrain individual 
offenders against the law. The Constitution of the League of 
Nations meets this need by authorizing two forms of physical 
sanction: a breach of the covenant to arbitrate, as laid down in 
Article XII., is to be regarded as an act of war against all the 
other members of the League, and is to be followed by a 
“severance of all trade or financial relations” between the 
League and the offending State. Should this economic boy- 
cott prove ineffectual, the Executive Council is authorized in 
such case “to recommend what effective military or naval 
force the members of the League shall severally contribute to 
the armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League.” This latter plan was adopted as a substitute for the 
proposal of an international army and navy, which appeared to 
encroach upon the principle of national sovereignty. There is 
good ground to believe, however, that if the members of the 
League can remain united in their common purpose of main- 
taining peace, the economic boycott, which would strike the 
offending State in its most vital spot, will prove an effective 
sanction without the need even of the contributions of in- 
dividual armies and navies provided for. The important point 
is that the penalty shall be understood clearly in advance, and 
that there shall be every reason to anticipate its certain appli- 
cation. 

The objections raised by opponents of the League fall into 
two general classes: those of a legal character, based upon the 
inconsistency of the League with the Constitution of the United 
States, and those of a political character, based upon the in- 
expediency on the one hand of subjecting American interests 
to the decision of an international tribunal and on the other 
hand of entangling the United States in the affairs of Europe. 
The legal objections would seem to be chiefly technical. The 
Constitution of the United States, it is said, provides that Con- 
gress shall have the power to declare war, whereas Article 
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XVI. of the Constitution of the League would transfer that 
power into the hands of the Executive Council. But an exami- 
nation of Article XVI. will show that the Executive Council has 
only the authority to recommend the several contributions of 
military and naval forces, leaving it to Congress to act upon 
the recommendation. Our treaties of 1903 with Cuba and 
with Panama, commit us to intervene forcibly for the protec- 
tion of the independence of the two countries, but it has never 
been claimed that they took from Congress the power to de- 
clare war when the occasion arises. The recommendations 
of the Executive Council impose obligations of wider scope but 
not different in character from those already assumed in 
numerous treaties. 

The political objections are more real, and are based upon 
an appeal to the immediate interests of American nationalism 
as against the indirect advantages which may ultimately be 
obtained from international union, There are certain domes- 
tic questions, such as the control over immigration, and certain 

_questions of foreign policy, such as the exclusion of European 

or Asiatic powers from acquiring a foothold upon the Ameri- 
can continent prescribed by the Monroe Doctrine, in regard 
to which the United States is not prepared to accept the ad- 
verse decision of an international tribunal. But if the articles 
of the Constitution of the League be examined carefully, it will 
be found that no compulsion is laid upon the United States. 
To assume that the entire body of some forty-five delegates 
would unanimously vote against the United States on such 
issues, is to reject the experience of the past, and to overlook 
the fact that most of the nations of the Western hemisphere, 
as well as Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, have interests 
closely similar to our own. 

A further political objection is directed against the de- 
parture of the United States from its traditional policy of 
avoiding entangling alliances with European nations. Look- 
ing only at material considerations, it may be replied that the 
War now brought to a close, has shown that it is impossible for 
the United States to maintain any longer an attitude of isolation 
from the affairs of the world. Whether we wish it or not, our 
colonial possessions and the intricate trade relationships which 
we maintain with Europe and Asia will inevitably force us to 
abandon the réle of bystander. The choice is between a 
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League of Nations with its concerted endeavor to prevent war, 
and an ultimate entangling alliance with one or other of the 
belligerent parties in the next great conflict. 

But over and above considerations of immediate self- 
interest, is the call from Europe to us to lend the stabilizing 
influence of our detached position to the reconstruction of law 
and order. If the United States should refuse to play its part 
in the creation of an organized community of nations, the old 
system of alliances and counter-alliances must begin again, 
and begin under circumstances of mutual bitterness and eco- 
nomic exhaustion that spell disaster. The new and unpro- 
tected States of Central Europe and the oppressed nationalities 
now released from Turkish misrule, must fight alone for a 
freedom which the indifference of Europe has too long denied 
them. It cannot be that America, having set up an ideal of 
law and justice, will deny a helping hand to those too weak to 
reach that ideal unaided. 

It is not claimed that the League of Nations in its present 
form is a perfect institution; in a number of respects it falls 
short of an ideal organization of nations or of peoples; but we 
are dealing with human nature as it is, not as it should be, and 
it is enough if we can but lay the foundations today, upon which 
a future generation, more far-seeing, shall build the completed 
edifice. No part of the Constitution of the League is proof 
against selfish and imperialistic policies on the part of the 
individual members, and numerous loopholes are left for the 
evasion of responsibility, should factions spring up within the 
League and concerted action prove impossible. Good faith 
and mutual confidence of the nations, one in another, will con- 
tinue to be, in the years to come, the ultimate guarantee of the 
pledges now made. 

As was said at the outset, the establishment of a League of 
Nations is a political problem, distinct from the moral prob- 
lem of the possibility of attaining that greater self-restraint on 
the part of nations which is needed to bring about an adjust- 
ment of conflicting aspirations and policies. The League bears 
the same relation to the morality of nations that the organ- 
ization of the State bears to the private morality of individuals. 
In each case the political organization assumes the moral 
law as a necessary postulate, without which it could not hope 
to be effective. As in the case of every association of in- 
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dividuals for the welfare of the whole, the success of the 
League will depend upon the extent to which its members are 
ready to impose upon themselves the self-denial essential to 
coéperation. Whether the nations will be willing to make the 
necessary sacrifices of their material interests, is for the future 
to show; the opportunity is, at least, here given them of making 
their ideals effective. 





A CRY IN THE SPRINGTIME. 
BY EMILY HICKEY. 


“Jl n’y a pas de milieu: la Croix barre plus ou moins la vue libre 
de la nature: le grand Pan n’a rien a faire avec le divin Crucifié.” 
—Sainte Beuve. 


AnD is it thus, Beloved? Does Thy cross 
Bar Nature out from me? 
Dare I no longer see 
A glory in the green and golden moss, 
A worship in the silver river free ? 
Alas, that all should be 
Banned by the look of Thee! 


And I have loved them so, 
My own grand hills that met my loving look; 
My dusky purple hills of grace that took 
The blessed light in opalescent glow, 

Or rose against the cloud 

With summits calm and proud, 
The same in beauty and in strength for aye; 
Yet changing every moment day by day: 


And oh! my trees of praise! 
My chestnuts that I watched through lengthening days, 
When the young life throbbed strongly up beneath 
The opening resinous sheath: 
My firs and larches with their baby cones, 
Green fairy beads and pendulous crimson ones— 
And all my flowers that rose to greet the spring 
With smiles of welcoming: 
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My primroses pale-faced, with bosoms clear, 
Touched only with the spirit of a hue, 

The spirit of a scent; and hyacinths blue, 

And wild white windflowers, and the faces dear 
Of daffodils that set a poet’s heart 

A-dance with pleasure as he lay apart. 


It is the springtime now, and must I be 
Deaf, blind to its delight because of Thee? 
Is every bond of Thine a heavy chain ? 
The pain Thou tookest nothing more than pain ? 
O Rose of Sharon, Rose without a thorn, 
O Lily of the vale of perfect spray, 
Must all the tender flowers of earth uptorn 
Rot with the weeds, like them be cast away ? 
O Appletree of shade and fruit divine, 
Must all the goodly trees that grew for us 

Be cursed and blighted thus 

For presence fair of Thine ? 


Thy smile reproves vain question; yea, we know 
They erred indeed who sought to teach us so. 
How shall we but rejoice in Thee alway, 

In Thee Who art the source of beauty; in Thee, 
Thou primal Beauty, Who hast made us free 

Of all the beauty of Thine eternal day. 


Thy flowers shall laugh this springtime at our feet; 
Thy birds shall pour us music pure and sweet; 
Thy gladsome air and sunshine bid‘ us see 
Thyself in all things as all things in Thee. 
Thou Who didst give Thyself that we might live, 
With that best gift all things dost freely give. 
Thy cross is not a barrier, Jesus King, 
But a great golden gate of entering; 

And through that gate we come 
To light and loveliness and joy and home. 
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CLAIRE FERCHAUD: L’ENFANT DES RINFILLIERES. 
BY MAY BATEMAN. 


== URING the course of the Great War it gradually 
4, came home to the Allies that beside the visible 
conflict of great nations, another war was being 
waged upon another sphere between the powers 
m% of evil and good—Satan and his dark companies 
thrusting upon St. Michael and the mighty hosts. Little by lit- 
tle the world began to realize that a holy war had to be won ulti- 
mately by holy means; that the power of arms must have be- 
hind it the full weight of penitence and prayer; that nothing 
less than the whole armory of the citadel of Faith had to be 
brought to bear upon the titanic conflict, and the national soul 
humbly laid bare before it could be shriven, like any individual 
soul. Nicanor was defeated by men of Judas “ fighting with 
their hands, but praying with their hearts,”* and to deny 
prayer to our men in their tremendous ordeal was to withhold 
from them love’s supreme gift. 

The call to national prayer and penitence is the keynote of 
Claire Ferchaud’s mission—too often misunderstood—l’Enfant 
des Rinfilliéres, whose name is known throughout France, and 
to the far homes of her Allies, and even to the prison camps of 
Germany. 

Hidden within that narrowing oilat of the Department of 
Deux-Sévres which borders Maine et Loire on the one side and 
La Vendée on the other, you will find—marked on large-scale 
sectional maps alone—a small town called Loublande, in the 
commune of Puy-St. Bonnet, between Mortagne and La Tes- 
souale. It is twelve kilometres away from the nearest railway 
station, and has five hundred and nine inhabitants. Even more 
difficult of access, and infinitely more secluded, separated from 
Loublande by a stream which at times breaks bounds and over- 
flows its rustic bridge, made of two tree trunks held by a cross- 
branch, lies the hamlet of les Rinfilliéres, Claire Ferchaud’s 
home. 

Standing there upon the hillside and looking out upon the 
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lovely panorama that carries eye and mind to unknown deeps, 
you feel the current of strength and mystery with which the 
atmosphere is charged. If stones could speak, what echoes 
would reverberate in this dramatic region, where the pure 
flame of sacrifice has continuously kept the altar of faith burn- 
ing throughout the ages. Exteriorly, it is a land of peace and 
plenty, a “ goodly heritage” of fields and pasture. But the 
ghostly world-forces of love, mystery, zeal, and passion play 
on it from every side. Turn where you will, you meet with 
hallowed places; the ripe corn springs from soil steeped in the 
blood of “ that race of giants,” as Napoleon called the pésans * 
who fought with such desperate ardor to keep the Faith, 
going into battle as they were with their farm implements and 
coarse jerkins, but with the scapulary of the Sacred Heart on 
their breasts and their faces pale with the grim passion of 
ecstasy. Soft contours and tender outlines, of Poitou and 
Vendée, stretch before the human eye, threaded by the shin- 
ing water of the Sévre-Nantaise River, fertilizing and enriching 
the soil—rising hills, across which winds, so pure that they 
seem to have the spray of the sea within them, play; hedges of 
furze, blackberry, and holly. In places like this God’s voice 
may well be heard, even by human ears. For the prayers of 
the martyrs, which do not die with death, still rise from the 
white winding roads where countless religious were struck 
down in the Revolution and their limbs hacked off while the 
bodies were yet warm. 

There below is the Spire of the Mother House of La Sagesse 
Convent, which gave so many victims to the cause. The nuns 
were thrust out of the convent in the Revolution, murdered in 
certain cases in the open road, wounded by sabre cuts, and left 
to die; in others, starved, imprisoned, exiled; publicly exposed 
on the scaffold, with the carcan iron collar weighting their 
necks, before being condemned to spend another ten years in 
irons; guillotined. Back to their broken home, undaunted, those 
who were left of the original small band returned, at the first 
opportunity, to live amongst its ruins until Napoleon helped 
them raise the walls anew. A little way off the towers of Saint 
Laurent-sur-Sévre stand out against the blue, with its tomb of 
Blessed Grignon de Montfort, the missionary-founder of the 
Order of La Sagesse, whose burning words woke the dead soul 
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to life, as with the hand of death upon him he traveled on, 
preaching and exhorting huge crowds of followers. 

To this land of golden memories Claire Ferchaud was born 
on May 5, 1896. 

The Ferchauds come of a fine stock of peasants; strong, 
hardy, sensible folk, who never leave the commune except at 
duty’s call. Rigid in faith, like nearly all their neighbors, a 
psychologist describes them as “solid and firm as the flint of 
their own country.” The present generation consists of six 
members, three sons and three daughters. The two elder sons 
joined up in the first hour of mobilization. The third boy at- 
tends the village school at Loublande. The eldest sister is a 
professed nun at the Convent of La Sagesse, l’Hétel Dieu, 
Nantes; the third daughter works on the farm at home, where 
Claire helped her daily until the end of 1916 and afterwards 
for a period. 

A bare hundred yards from the farm buildings stands a 
humble chapel built by the Ferchaud family forty-six years 
ago in obedience to a vow. The scourge of typhoid fever was 
ravaging the whole commune, and many of the household had 
actually succumbed to the epidemic when the son of the house 
was taken ill. His young wife was then expecting her first 
baby, and Madame Hérault, the mother-in-law, promptly car- 
ried her off for safety to St. Pierre des Echaubrognes, her old 
home, where the baby, Claire’s father, was born. Hearing the 
news when—being in a state of high fever—he was unaccount- 
able for his actions, Jean Ferchaud left Rinfilliéres, trying to 
find wife and child. Half way he fell unconscious on the road. 
Later in the day some peasants passing by recognized him and 
carried him on to Echaubrognes, although despairing of his 
life. When consciousness returned and he found that not only 
he but his wife and child were also alive and well, he made a 
vow to dedicate five hundred francs to the erection of a tiny 
chapel at Rinfilliéres in honor of Notre Dame de la Garde. 

But time passed, and first one difficulty and then another 
delayed the keeping of the vow. The Curé at Puy-St. Bonnet 
was naturally anxious that the money should go towards the 
chapel at Chéne-Rond. . .. But Madame Ferchaud, who by now 
had a family of five, boldly urged its spiritual claims in writing 
upon none other than the Bishop of Poitiers himself. Puy-St. 
- Bonnet was so far. .. . It was often impossible to get to the 
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parish church at Loublande, because the stream became quite 
impassable at times. . . . The simple appeal touched the 
Bishop’s heart, and he authorized the construction of the Rin- 
filliéres chapel, which, homely and plain, capable of holding 
not more than ten to a dozen persons at a time, with a stone 
cross above the entrance and a few statues on niches, is now 
the centre of such widespread devotion that it has been visited 
by more ‘than two hundred thousand pilgrims in less than 
eighteen months.® 

Gallants in the world of adventure always travel light. The 
lucky “ third son” of folklore, the fortune-favored peasant of 
fairy-legend, the knight-errant of chivalry all set out hot-foot 
and alone upon their quests, with little more than a knapsack 
apiece to hamper speed. . . . So the mystic, seeking God, leaves 
one by one behind him on his way the weight of earthly posses- 
sions, whose weight delays him on that greatest of all wonder- 
journeys. 

Claire Ferchaud, very young, weighed human and eternal 
gifts in the balance, and “ sunk herself in God,” in Dante’s in- 
imitable phrase. Outwardly, she did nothing to make her re- 
markable amongst her friends and companions; she appeared 
to live the ordinary everyday life, and took her full share in 
the hard routine work of house and farm, work which became 
much heavier when war broke out, and farm servants and sons 
of the house were alike called up. At school, far from evincing 
any special aptitude for learning, she merely had the ordinary 
“primary ” education and took no certificates. But “he who 
knows best how to carry his cross, even though he should not 
know the first letters of the alphabet, is the most learned of 
all.” * She was not deficient, but her bent of mind lay in other 
directions. A doctor who examined her at Cholet when grow- 
ing interest in le fait de Loublande made such a course ad- 
visable, pronounced her perfectly balanced, both physically 
and mentally normal. 

The women of Cholet are famed for their good looks, and 
Claire Ferchaud’s oval face and refined features make for 
beauty. Farm work often tends to thicken the figure, but she 
is svelte and slender, of medium height, “smiling when she 
talks to you, but sad in repose,” according to the testimony of 
a life-long friend. 


* Monsignor Joseph Guyot, _ 1°. ‘Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort. 
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At eight years old she made her first Communion, and 
from that time onwards practised frequent Communion. When 
she was about thirteen years old she was first made aware of 
the occasional Presences of Invisible Companions Who guided 
and instructed her. She told her confessor about them, but 
he, with habitual prudence, strove rather to discourage than 
strengthen her belief; in any case he forbade her to speak of 
the visions as yet to anybody but himself. When war broke 
out she began to practise daily Communion, and from thence- 
forward never failed in her purpose. 

And now the visions became more and more frequent, and 
were the source of definite directions and commands... . Her 
promise held good, and never by word or look did even those 
who were most intimate with her, who loved her best, gather 
that she believed herself to be in any sense set apart from others 
or spiritually privileged. Night after night, when the household 
was asleep, she would keep vigil until early dawn in the very 
room where her younger sister was sleeping; praying, listen- 
ing, seeing, filling page upon page of the rough copybooks, 
which were all she had, with writings which have been de- 
scribed by experts as of exceptional beauty and doctrinal 
accuracy. Their facility and depth, conviction and literary 
style seem to point to direct inspiration, and have even been 
likened to the work of such incomparable writers as St. Teresa 
and Bossuet. When morning broke, no matter how rough 
the weather, how high the stream that separated Loublande 
from Rinfilli¢res, nor whether snow lay thick upon the ground 
or the water had turned to ice or torrential rains were falling, 
she would make her way undaunted to Loublande for her daily 
Communion. If there were no other means of getting across, 
she would take shoes and stockings off and wade. “The stream 
will be swollen but what of that. I will cross it for I must have 
my Jesus.” ° 

But with her, in exquisite communion, there went at times, 
it is said, her guardian angel, Our Lady, and the Sacred Heart 
—Our Lord Himself—tenderly preparing the way of the little 
white soul that gave itself more and more completely into 
their care. 

In 1689, Margaret Mary Alacoque, a nun of Paray-le- 
Monial, was chosen by the Sacred Heart as the apostle of that 


5 Fleurs-de-Lys. Aout, 1917. 
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great devotion. “She received from heaven a sublime and 
national commission, like to that of her warrior sister, Joan of 
Arc, but even loftier and more extensive.”* The reign of 
love and triumph—in other words, the reign of the Sacred 
Heart—was to be inaugurated in France, and, through 
France, in the world, by means of a special feast, the erection 
of a temple in honor of the Sacred Heart, the addition of Its 
divine emblem on the National Standard, and a solemn act of 
national consecration, made publicly by its head (at that time 
Louis XIV.). The King, duly informed of the message through 
Marie-Beatrice d’Este, wife of James II. of England, who was 
then at a convent in Chaillot, totally ignored the divine com- 
mands. “The queen, Marie Leczinska, the wife of Louis XV., 
wrote of it to the Sovereign Pontiff. Her pious daughter em- 
broidered magnificent decorations with the emblem of the 
Sacred Heart (one may be seen at Montmartre), and the 
Dauphin erected a chapel in the Palace: of Versailles to this 
same Heart, but he died without being king, for the days were 
not yet fulfilled. Louis XVI. dreamed, but too late to realize 
the ‘ great designs,’ as Margaret Mary called them. The scaf- 
fold left him no time.” ’ 

The Feast of the Sacred Heart is an established fact. Of 
the three other commands, the first is wholly realized. The 
two others are on the way to realization. This appears to be 
Claire Ferchaud’s mission. In 1873 a majority of three hun- 
dred and eighty-two against one hundred and thirty-eight in 
the National Assembly voted for the National Monument to be 
erected on the holy hill of France, the hill of the Martyrs, 
Montmartre, in fulfillment of the vow of 1870. And on the 
twenty-sixth of July, 1914 . . . on the esplanade of the city of 
miracles,* in presence of the Pope’s delegate, six Cardinals, two 
hundred bishops, twenty thousand priests and an immense 
crowd, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, Monseigneur Amette 
announced the completion of the church and its approaching 
consecration on October 17th of the same year, the feast of 
the blessed heroine of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

“Eight days later the War broke out.” ® 

The addition of the Sacred Heart to the National Standard 
would represent, it is clear, an act of faith on the part of the 


*Deux Régnes. t Deux Régnes. * Lourdes. 
* Deux Régnes. “Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities and powers, against the rulers of the world of darkness.”—Eph. vi. 12. 
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entire nation. The promise made originally to Blessed Mar- 
garet Mary and renewed, so many believe, to Enfant des 
Rinfilliéres, is that victory over the enemies of the country 
should follow the national pane of heart, of which this would 
be the outward symbol. 

Many, naturally, will scoff at the idea of any such message 
being delivered in these “ enlightened days.” The entry of.the 
supernatural into everyday life, the lifting of the veil between 
this little world of ours and the great world beyond is hard to 
realize. There are still more doubters than believers 
to be found today. Suffering and loss have not yet opened all 
blind eyes. There are many who “ deny the vision of God in 
their fellow-men and fellow-nations even when the spikes of 
the cross are visibly tearing wounds in their feet and hands.” *° 

But, on the other hand, man after man, come home from 
the front, will tell you that the help given to himself and to his 
companions in the critical hour was no human help. And “over 
there ” you will hear stories of the “ White Comrade” at first 
hand; of the little nun who has been seen over and over again 
in No-Man’s Land and on the battlefield tending the wounded; 
of the miracles—not miracle—of the Marne; of the Woman 
who stood with her arms outstretched defending Paris, before 
whom the Germans retreated. Ask the French who were at 
Verdun in what strange way the message which caused them to 
be relieved was delivered, and, if they trust you enough to tell 
you, you will hear tales which the world might well disbelieve. 

“The supernatural abounds in the lives of saints; the 
supernatural still illuminates all human life when God per- 
mits.” 1 It is not the fact that he sees clearly now which 
amazes the man who has looked without shrinking upon the 
three mysteries of life, death, and eternity, but remembrance, 
rather, of that hour when, in the dark, he groped amongst ma- 
terial things and never saw the open shining way. 

In the early days of November, 1916, Claire Ferchaud ob- 
tained permission from the nuns at La Sagesse Convent, St. 
Laurent-sur-Sévre, to make a retreat there in absolute seclu- 
sion. She remained with them from November 6th to the 20th. 
And at the end of that period her public life began. 

What actually happened during that solemn fortnight of 
initiation is not made public yet, and may never be made pub- 
2° Out to Win. By Coningsby Dawson. 4 Bulletin Paroissial de Maulévrier. 
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lic but when [Enfant des Rinfilli¢res reappeared she was 
transformed. For she knew definitely now what she was called 
upon to do. The habitual grave sweetness of former days was 
accentuated, and with it was a new dignity and certitude. The 
humble peasant girl spoke, it was said, “ with the tongue of an 
angel.” There was upon her a radiance as if she had bathed in 
the Pool of Siloam. 

News spread in the district with extraordinary rapidity; 
spread beyond the district, far and wide. Claire Ferchaud 
was a visionary; she had received messages from heaven and 
direct prophecies about the War. Neighbors, in awed groups, 
exchanged reminiscences. They recalled her docility, the faith- 
fulness and simple goodness of her ways, her supreme faith. 
... She had never drawn attention to herself, even in church, by 
any obvious “ecstasy,” but mixed with friends and companions 
naturally and simply as a young girl would. Yet, remember- 
ing the rare sweetness of her smile when they came upon her 
unexpectedly, working in the fields or walking home from 
Mass in the early morning hours, they—looking out with won- 
dering eyes upon their “ dear familiar world,” every tufted tree 
and hedgerow of which was known to them—found it not 
hard to believe that here, in their very midst, Enfant des Rin- 
filliéres had “ walked with God.” 

Incredibly soon the road converging on Loublande became 
packed with vehicles of every description and foot passengers. 
Bicycles, auto-cars, old-fashioned one-horse carriages, farm- 
carts, broughams, two-seaters, motor-cycles appeared in turn. 
The fields were trodden down. Journalists, high ecclesiastics, 
officers, poilus, nuns in coifs, little families in deep mourn- 
ing, strangers from distant countries, tramped in long serried 
lines across them to the rough way of Rinfilli¢res, some drawn 
by idle curiosity, but more by faith, to “ catch a glimpse ” of the 
visionary if possible; if not, merely to pray where she had 
prayed. 

The poise of an ordinary girl might well have been dis- 
turbed by all this attention. But Claire Ferchaud directed 
prayers and petitions alike to their rightful source. “I, to save 
France! ” she wrote to an aunt. “It will not be done by me, nor 
human means. If France is saved, God alone will do it.” * 

From that time forward events moved with rapidity 


%Le Télégramme de Toulouse, May, 1917. 
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towards the inevitable goal. And meanwhile Loublande grew 
to be as a little Bethlehem of devotion. The Church exercised 
its authority and acted swiftly. The matter of the “ writings ” 
had been brought before the Bishop of Poitiers. It will be 
remembered that Claire Ferchaud’s director had been in- 
formed throughout of the course of the visions, but that she 
was not allowed to mention them except to him. The “ writ- 
ings ” which from time to time, under obedience, she had kept, 
amounted by now to a formidable document. 

An ecclesiastical commission of some of the most learned 
theologians of the day was duly appointed to look into the 
case, and Claire Ferchaud—who until now had never traveled 
further than a few miles from home—was forthwith sum- 
moned to appear at Poitiers, there to be interrogated and ex- 
amined with the greatest precision on the supernatural favors 
of which she had been the object, just as blessed Joan of Arc 
was in the past. Rumor says that she was examined in the 
same room as the Maid was, on December 27 and 28, 1916. 

“What struck the commission more forcibly than any 
other marvel,” writes M. Etienne Garnier, in Le Télégramme 
de Toulouse of March 24, 1917, “ were the five to six hundred 
pages written by the young girl; the evidence of her lack of 
education is given by mistakes in spelling . . . but the subjects 
are treated not only in an irreproachable manner as to doc- 
trine, but with a felicity of expression, a richness of style, and 
a loftiness of thought that is admirable and proper to inspired 
Doctors and mystics.” 

“The writings are irreproachable from the theological 
point of view, extremely elevated, and obviously surpassing 
the natural scope of. a peasant. .. . The girl herself is worthy of 
the highest regard. .. . As to the ‘mission,’ proofs alone can 
decide it .. .” wrote an eminent priest. 

Shortly afterwards, accompanied by her father, a priest, 
and a notable personage from Tours, Claire Ferchaud left 
home, strictly incognito, one night for Paris. Through the 
kind offices of Monsieur de Psaudry d’Assou, deputy for La 
Vendée, she was admitted to an audience with Monsieur 
Poincaré himself. The President received her with the great- 
est consideration and kindness, and listened to her appeal that, 
in obedience to the Divine Will, the emblem of the Sacred 
Heart should be forthwith placed on the banners of France. 
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A priest writes that “Monsieur Poincaré answered that this 
was beyond his powers; he could do nothing without the per- 
mission of the Chamber... . But he sent her away saying that 
she had done right to come, and that she had acted ‘in good 
faith,’ both as a patriot and a Christian... .” 

During this visit and a subsequent one it is said that Claire 
Ferchaud asked that a certain French General should be again 
called to the service, who has since led his troops to brilliant 
successes on different occasions, and that she further indicated 
places where intrigue and treason existed, the truth of which 
has been proved by the verdict of actual public trials. 

But in questions like these, where friends and foes alike 
damage a cause by exaggeration or misrepresentation, the pru- 
dent man or woman will prefer to wait until such time as defi- 
nite results, side by side with the actual prophecies, can be 
given authoritatively to fhe world. For obvious political rea- 
sons this cannot be yet. It is known, however, that on May 
18, 1917, TEnfant des Rinfilliéres addressed a letter to every 
French General at the front, urging them, as an act of faith, to 
display the banner of the Sacred Heart, not only to obtain vic- 
tory over the invading enemy, but also over the interior enemy, 
which was at enmity with Faith. Officially, this has not been 
done, but it is an open secret that not only many of the 
French but also many of the Allies’ soldiers wore the little 
button or medal of the Sacred Heart. 

To those who know what scrupulous care the Church ex- 
ercises in such questions as the “cause” of Claire Ferchaud, © 
its prolonged delay in giving judgment will not come as a 
surprise. Years passed, in the case of the apparition at 
Lourdes, for example, before the Bishop of Tarbes allowed his 
priests to visit the grotto, and numbers of cures were definitely 
established on a firm medical basis, having successfully passed 
the test of time, before any sort of ecclesiastical recognition 
was authoritatively given to the cult. “Work was,” indeed, 
“done with such calm deliberation that the first episcopal re- 
port was only published four years after the first appari- 
tion.”** But facts speak for themselves, and a categorical 
arrangement may make them clearer still. 

(1) To begin with, not only was “the cause retained,” 
but it is still subject to serious examination. 

“Lourdes. By George Bertrin. 
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(2) Since February 4, 1917, there has been exhibited for 
public veneration in the parish church at Loublande, with the 
approval of the Bishop of Poitiers, a picture of the Sacred 
Heart, painted from the directions of Enfant des Rinfilliéres, 
which has been the source of many conversions, and is the ob- 
ject of daily pilgrimages. It is framed in dark wood upon 
which the Eucharistic emblems are encrusted in silver metal. 
Its tragic realism goes straight to the heart. The right hand 
is stretched in supplication, but the left points to the Pierced 
Heart. And the face itself expresses suffering so deep, so poig- 
nant, that few can look at it unmoved. It is a picture of in- 
ward torture, “the most beautiful of the children of men, dis- 
figured by the Divine Passion,” the wounds which sin opens 
anew. The tired head inclines a little to the right. Below 
is the invocation: “Sacred Heart of Jesus, bruised for our 
sins, have mercy on us.” 

Candles burn incessantly before it, and both above and be- 
low the altar is a wonderfully human touch in the shape of 
“little boxes containing photographs of soldiers for whom the 
Voyante’s prayers have been asked.” 

(3) On May 5, 1917, the following petition was sent out 
by the Bishop of Poitiers: 

“ His Lordship the Bishop of Poitiers recommends his dio- 
cesans to sign a general petition directed to the official authori- 
ties, to be circulated through France, asking them to place the 
emblem of the Sacred Heart upon the national flag.” 

(4) Finding that a note in his Bulletin of March 25, 1917, 
as to Le Fait de Loublande had been misread as “the 
classification ” of a cause “ practically abandoned,” the Bishop 
of Poitiers once more repeated formally on May 5th in that 
year that far from that being the case, the question “ was still 
before the Commission” and was “being examined with sus- 
tained and cautious attention;” that it was in no sense “ de- 
prived either of interest or gravity.” 

(5) On June 14, 1917, the Bishop wrote the following 
prayer, which was quoted in La Croix des Deux Sévres: “O 
God Who is pleased to choose for the accomplishment of Your 
will, insignificant instruments, select from among us a tiny 
creature, convinced of her nothingness: take from among us a 
nothing, a little nothing, and use this nothing to humiliate 
once again the wise, the learned and the powerful. 
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“O Mary ... help us to make ready the hour of triumph 
of the Sacred Heart, which will be also for our Country the 
hour of deliverance, of victory, of order, of peace.” 

(6). At Christmas-time, acting under the Bishop’s author- 
ity, Claire Ferchaud was permitted to found at Loublande “ the 
base of a future order of religieuses, victims of the Sacred 
Heart, . . . acting for the time being as workers for churches 
in neighboring districts. The companions of Claire . . . are, 
like her, dressed in black, and only go out to the offices at 
Loublande or to the little sanctuary of Rinfilliéres. They walk 
through the streets without speaking to anyone, and live in 
prayer and penitence.” ** At Loublande, amongst others, there 
is at least one English lady who has been there for several 
months, and who had a Sacred Heart embroidered upon the 
English flag with the intention that it should be exhibited at 
Loublande during the Feast of the Sacred Heart this past year. 

(7) In the Semaine Religieuse of Poitiers, March 24, 1918, 
the Bishop publishes the following official statements: “In 
view of the increasing numbers of pious people who come to 
the church of Loublande for the First Friday of every month we 
have authorized M. le Curé to celebrate the offices solemnly. 
For the same reason an assistant will be given him each 
month... .” 

La Croix des Deux-Sévres in its issue of March 31, 1918, 
makes the following comment on this communication: “The 
importance of this laconic official communication will not 
escape anyone. It is the ecclesiastical recognition of le fait 
de Loublande, where the crowd of faithful continue to come as 
at first.” + 

On June 7th last, more than twelve thousand pilgrims trav- 
eled to this little out-of-the-way spot, there to join in the 
great ceremonies of the vigil and feast. Benediction was given 
a little before midnight. At the midnight Mass, which was of- 
fered in the open, at an altar hard by the great Calvary which 
stands at the entrance of the village there were more than a 
hundred communicants. A procession of torch-bearers accom- 
panied the Blessed Sacrament back to the church, where It 

was exposed throughout the noctural Adoration. 


% Bulletin paroissial de Bourbon-Lancy. 

% The Bishop of Poitiers has now suppressed all meetings and ceremonies at 
Loublande which he had previously authorized, in order to leave the Holy Office 
unprejudiced. 
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“ The Masses recommenced at three in the morning. Thou- 
sands received Holy Communion. At the eight o’clock Mass 
Claire Ferchaud and her five companions dressed in black, 
wearing a crucifix around their necks, communicated. Then 
they returned to their work-room, decorated with the French 
colors, the escutcheon of the Sacred Heart and the standard of 
Joan of Arc.” 

Amongst those who took part in that great festival were 
mud-bespattered poilus straight from the trenches, Generals 
on leave, with rows of medals on their breasts, strangers from 
far Carcassonne, Toulouse, Béziers, Bordeaux, even American 
soldiers and a few English folk. 

The story of Claire Ferchaud, l’Enfant des Rinfilliéres, is 
only just begun. Like all wonderful stories, it has no human 
ending. It is part of a great mystery; a link in the chain that 
binds this world with “over there,” and “over there” with 
eternity. 

For the mission is no material mission, but a direct call 
to the soul. And to see in it nothing but prophecy relating 
to human fulfillment is to miss all that is finest in it. Lou- 
blande has been called “a little corner of heaven, the chosen 
spot of life-long dreams.” . . . “ Beloved land of La Vendée,” 
writes one who knows it well, “ the safety of our dear country 
will come through you, by means of the Sacred Heart.” 

Out of agony peace dawns, we humbly hope, for our be- 
loved; washed in flame is the track made by those who have 
gloriously “ passed while trumpets sounded on the other side.” 
But if Faith is to renew us as a nation, we must apply it to all 
life—not a mere part—and the War will have taught us little or 
nothing nationally, for all its pain, if we do not realize with 
Claire Ferchaud the part that prayer and penitence play in 
the great issue, and that they are invincible arms. Away in 
far Loublande at this very hour, tender voices of supplication 
rise to God on our behalf: “Sacred Heart of Jesus, bruised 
for our sins, have mercy on us.” 

“The voice of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the 
clouds” is the divine promise which cannot fail. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S LEADING MAN. 
BY BROTHER LEO. 


————~A HAT gives an added fascination and an element of 
: yi pathos to many of the products of nature and 
of art is their all too obvious evanescence. 
Beautiful beyond words are the rich and varied 
=o hues glinting among the pansies beneath our 
window this golden afternoon; but tomorrow those identic 
hues will have gone forever. Alluring, haunting, inspiring is 
the face that for a fleeting moment we glimpse in the throng- 
ing street; do we seek another glance, the face has passed on 
or a new light falls upon it or an unsuspected angle throws it 
out of drawing, and what was a moment ago a thing of beauty 
is now but the commonplace projection of a commonplace 
soul. Wise are we to drink in unstintedly the glories of the 
sun setting in the western sea, for never, through countless 
eons, shall we behold a sunset with precisely its majesty and 
promise. An earnest of God’s abiding beauty and heaven’s 
unending delight we find in the laughing skies of autumn and 
the faultlessly rendered symphony; but often—sometimes, alas, 
we feel too often!—the transitory quality of their exquisite 
charms serves to remind us with what seems unneeded em- 
phasis that we have not here a lasting city. This is a theme 
much sung of poets little and great, from Villon who asks hope- 
lessly where abide the snows of yesteryear to Herrick who 
laments the passing of the violet’s velvet glow; from Horace 
who none too gently admonishes Lycé of her fading beauty to 
Shakespeare and Calderén who mourn the briefness of the 
player’s strutting during his hectic hour in the theatre of the 
world. 

And so it is that the stage, which has been happily styled 
the meeting place of all the arts, lacks the quality of perma- 
nence. Some of us, born out of due time, have never been 
privileged to see the great Edwin Booth; and never shall we be 
able to make good our loss. However responsively we pore 
over the tributes paid him by so stimulating and judicious 
an admirer as the late William Winter, however wholesouledly 
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we listen to our elders who assure us that Booth was the one 
Hamlet, supreme and unapproachable, that the stage has 
known, however sedulously we thumb his prompt books and 
study his portraits, we shall never pluck out the heart of his 
mystery. It is something that has gone, never to return, a 
thing of naught but memory or surmise, like a toccata of 
Galuppi’s or yesterday’s sunrise on Mont Blanc or the Rheims 
Cathedral of 1914. 

If this is true of a relatively modern actor like Booth, it is 
even more poignantly true of stage artists of an earlier day. 
Captivating and fruitful though it be to dip into such books as 
Baker’s English Actors, Clark Russell’s Contemporary Actors 
and Fleay’s History of the Stage, the experience is almost de- 
pressing; for how little, how pathetically little, can we learn 
of the men and women who once held audiences spellbound 
and made the printed word a living thing through gesture, 
voice and presence. It was the leaping glow of personality 
that gave their performances potency and charm, and nowhere 
can we find that Promethean heat that can its light relume. Yet 
a tribute, deep and generous, is due those enthusiasts, both 
scholarly and popular, who seek to revive something of the 
stage’s past, who strive to re-create the conditions under which 
dramatic masterpieces were first presented, who labor at the 
almost impossible, yet intensely appealing, task of bringing 
back the thespians who first interpreted speeches that the 
world declares immortal: 

Just three hundred years ago there died in London 
Shakespeare’s leading man, Richard Burbage. An enticing 
myth, persisting through three centuries, maintains that he was 
born at Stratford-on-Avon, that he and Shakespeare were play- 
mates at the Stratford Guild School, and that as boys they laid 
the foundations of the friendship and artistic partnership 
which endured until the death of the dramatist in 1616. The 
few facts we possess relative to Richard Burbage do not sub- 
stantiate this theory. A family of that name did live in Strat- 
ford, and a certain John Burbage was bailiff there in 1556; but 
the Burbages from whom the actor came were of Hertford- 
shire descent. When Richard’s brother applied for a grant of 
arms in 1634, he made no mention of Warwickshire ancestors. 
Shakespeare and Burbage met for the first time in London 
when both were grown men. The earliest record of their pro- 
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fessional connection dates from December, 1594, when, with 
the comedian William Kemp, they are mentioned by the 
treasurer of the royal chamber as having appeared at Green- 
wich Palace in “two several comedies or interludes showed 
by them before her majesty in Christmastide last passed, 
viz., upon St. Stephen’s Day and Innocents’ Day.”: It is 
certain, however, that Shakespeare and Burbage had been mem- 
bers of the Lord Chamberlain’s Company for some time before 
their appearance at Greenwich, and that their friendship was 
severed only by death. In his will Shakespeare bequeathed 
Burbage and two other actors a sum of money to buy them- 
selves memorial rings. 

Richard Burbage was probably born in Shoreditch, London, 
about the year 1567. His father, James Burbage, deserves re- 
membrance as a pioneer theatrical manager. Before his time 
dramatic performances had been given in open places and in 
inn yards, but to him belongs the distinction of constructing the 
first theatre in England. This was in 1577; the building was 
called the Theatre and was situated in Shoreditch. He made 
money and became involved in lawsuits and developed actors 
and playwrights and in general led a busy, varied and excite- 
ment-crammed life. A rival house of amusement, the Curtain, 
caused him some anxiety for a time, but he triumphed over 
the competition by opening another theatre toward the end, 
of 1596. This was the Blackfriars, erected in the confiscated 
Dominican priory. 

When James Burbage died in 1597, the management of 
his theatrical ventures devolved upon his sons, Cuthbert and 
Richard. They, too, had their share of lawsuits and business 
anxieties, but they contrived to ride out the storms. Richard 
must have begun his professional career during his father’s 
lifetime, and he continued acting for the rest of his life; but 
this did not prevent his sharing in Cuthbert’s business respon- 
sibilities and projects. Giles Allen, from whom James Bur- 
bage had leased the ground occupied by the theatre, proved a 
temperamental landlord; so toward the end of 1598 the 
brothers removed the fabric of the building to the Bankside, 
Southwark, where it became the famous Globe Theatre. The 
Bankside site was leased for a term of thirty-one years, the 


1J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare, London, 1898, vol. 
i., p. 121. Mrs. C. C. Stopes, in Jahrbuch der Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 1896, xxxii., 
p. 182. ' 
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Burbage brothers assuming the liability, the other half being 
shared by five actors, including William Shakespeare and that 
John Heminges who, with Henry Condell, was destined to be 
the first editor of Shakespeare’s plays. 

The Burbages, while maintaining the Globe as a summer 
playhouse, retained control of the Blackfriars—except from 
1600 to 1608 when it- was rented by the manager of the boy 
actors, the Children of the Chapel—and besides directed the 

company when, in a phrase still living in theatrical parlance, 
it “went on the road.” Their path was not rose-strewn, 
especially during “the spacious times of great Elizabeth” 
when from one cause or another theatrical managers suffered 
what often amounted to downright persecution. The 
preachers were their inveterate and unrelenting enemies; and 
the notion, widely accepted in cur own day, that the play- 
houses in the time of Shakespeare were sinks of iniquity, is 
due less to actual conditions in the theatres than to the spleen 
and fanaticism of sundry gentlemen of the cloth. Though 
playgoers were numerous, there ran a strong current of opin- 
ions against the theatres—bad enough, in all conscience, but by 
no means as black as they were painted—and Richard 
Burbage and his brother Cuthbert were more than once obliged 
to exhaust their resources of ingenuity to keep their business 
intact from the interference of meddlesome officials. 

Conditions improved vastly upon the accession of James 
I., who promptly granted a patent royal to the Globe players, 
and the managers who had been so harassed and molested un- 
der Elizabeth began to enjoy a measure of freedom. Hence- 

‘forth Burbage and his associates ranked as grooms of the 
royal chamber, wore the king’s scarlet livery and enjoyed sev- 
eral privileges and immunities. It was unquestionably in 
recognition of these marks of royal favor that in Macbeth 
Shakespeare evolved a Scottish theme, incorporated some of 
the well-known views of the king and softened and even glori- 
fied the portrait of Banquo, James’s reputed ancestor. “ With 
all their faults,” says Mrs. Stopes,? the Stuarts were the first 
real patrons of the drama in this country.” 

Burbage’s only untoward experience with court officials 
during the Jacobean era occurred in 1615. From earlier times 
actors had been forbidden to present plays during Lent, but 

* Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage, London, 1913, p. 98. 
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custom had sanctioned the procedure of the master of the 
revels who was wont to grant dispensations from the ruling, 
except for what were called sermon days. But this year the 
Lord Chamberlain issued a special prohibitive order which the 


-managers either did not understand or chose to ignore. At 


all events, Burbage included, they kept the theatres open. The 
result was a summons to appear before the privy council, and 
Burbage and Heminges were singled out as the Globe repre- 
sentatives. The records of the council are silent as to any 
hearing of the case, so it is probable that mutual explanations 
eased the friction and no punitive measures were invoked 
against Burbage and his fellow managers.* 

Long before this event the Prospero who evoked the spirits 
of fancy and the truth of being from the air and from the sea 
had broken his magic staff and retired to his native Warwick- 
shire village to live out his remaining years as a respectable 
and substantial burgher. Shakespeare thus severed his active 
connection with Burbage and the Globe, though he now and 
then ran up to London to greet his old comrades of the 
stage and witness the premier of a new production. His cou- 
sin, Thomas Green, records one such visit in 1615.* It is likely 
that whatever part he had in the composition of King Henry 
VIII. was the result of one of those occasional visits to the 
metropolis. 

The play of King Henry VIII., otherwise known as All Is 
True, has a special association with Richard Burbage and the 
Globe, for during an early production of the piece, on the Feast 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, 1613, the theatre was destroyed by fire. 
Toward the end of the first act the king arrives at Wolsey’s 
palace to take part in a fancy dress ball where he is destined 
to meet the coy Anne Boleyn. The stage management em- 
ployed considerable pomp and circumstance; and the details 
of the conflagration resulting therefrom are given with delight- 
ful fidelity by Sir Henry Wotton: ° 

“Now King Henry making a masque at the Cardinal 
Wolsey’s house, and certain cannons being shot off at his entry, 


*Sir Sidney Lee, A Life of William Shakespeare, New York, 1916, p. 451, note. 
J. Payne Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, Lon- 
don, 1846, p. 43. 

*Mrs. Stopes, Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage, p. 113. 

*Sir Sidney Lee, op. cit., pp. 445, 446. Mrs. Stopes, Burbage and Shakespeare’s 
Stage, pp. 111-112. Halliwell-Phillips (op. cit., vol. ii., p. 292), thinks the play was 
not Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. 
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some of the paper or other stuff wherewith one of them was 
stopped did light on the thatch, where being thought at first 
but an idle smoke, and their eyes more attentive to the show, 
it kindled inwardly, and ran around like a train, consuming 
within less than an hour the whole house to the very grounds. 
This was the fatal period of that virtuous fabric; wherein yet 
nothing did perish but wood and straw and a few forsaken 
cloaks; only one man. had his breeches set on fire, that would 
perhaps have broiled him, if he had not by the benefit of a 
provident wit put it out with bottle ale.” “It was a marvel 
and fair grace of God,” declares the pious Winwood, “ that 
the people had so little harm, having but two narrow doors to 
get out.” 

This fire, which occasioned the irreparable loss of manu- 
script copies of Shakespeare’s play, caused a great stir in Lon- 
don. Ben Jonson, in his Ezecration of Vulcan, lamented the 
passing of “The Globe, the glory of the Bank,” and at least 
two other verse writers unburdened themselves of threnodies. 
Some lines from A Sonnett upon the pittifull burneing of the 
Globe playhouse in London* merit reproduction here: 


Now sitt the downe, Melpomene, 
Wrapt in a sea-cole robe, 
And tell the dolefull tragedie, 
That late was playd at Globe; 
For noe man that can singe and saye 
Was scard on St, Peters daye. 
Oh sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett all this is true. 


All yow that please to understand, 
Come listen to my storye, 
To see Death with his rakeing brand 
Mongst such an auditorye; 
Regarding neither Cardinalls might, 
Nor yett the rugged face of Henry the eight. 
Oh sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett all this is true. 


This fearfull fire beganne above, . 
A wonder strange and true, 
And to the stage-howse did remove, 
As round as taylors clewe; 
And burnt down both beame and snagg, 
And did not spare the silken flagg. 
Oh sorrow, pittifull sorrow, and yett all this is true. 


* Halliwell-Phillips, op. cit., vol. i., pp. 310, 311. 
vou. crx.—5 
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Out runne the knightes, out runne the lordes, 
And there was great adoe; 

Some loste their hattes, and some their swordes; 
Then out runne Burbidge too. 


To the career of Richard Burbage as an actor we might 
apply the words of his distinguished friend and associate, 
“ One man in his time plays many parts.” As early as 1588 he 
had an enviable reputation as a player, and his vogue increased 
with the years. He played leading réles in Richard Tarleton’s - 
Seven Deadly Sins, Kidd’s tragedy of Jeronimo, Marston’s Mal- 
content, Heywood’s Woman Killed with Kindness, Marlowe’s 
Edward II., Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, and in several of the 
plays of Ben Jonson and of Beaumont and Fletcher. His 
Shakespearean parts included Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Macbeth, 
Romeo, Brutus, Shylock, Henry V., Coriolanus and Richard 
III. Sometimes, so great was his personal popularity, he ap- 
peared in contemporary plays in his own character—a pro- 
cedure akin to the present day device of having a favorite 
screen star appear on the stage in person. 

All too fragmentary are the records of his acting that have 
come down to us, but at least they serve to indicate his wide 
popularity and histrionic excellence, especially in tragic réles. 
Collier’ cites the concluding stanza of a ballad on the story 
of Othello found in a manuscript dating from the time of 
Charles I.: 

Dick Burbage, that most famous man, 
That actor without peer, 

With this same part his course began, 
And kept it many a year. 

Shakespeare was fortunate, I trow, 
That such an actor had: 

If we had but his equal now, 
For one I should be glad. 


To the judgment that he was “without peer” his con- 
temporaries raise not one dissenting voice. The poet is man- 
ifestly inaccurate when he tells us that Burbage began his 
career with Shakespeare’s Othello, but certainly his imperso- 
nation of the Moor added appreciably to his laurels. And even 
though we recognize in the attitude of the writer a familiar 


bias in favor of the good old days of the drama, with his last 
‘Op. cit., p. 22. 
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two lines we of the twentieth century find ourselves in hearty 
agreement. 

Burbage achieved his most pronounced success as Shake- 
speare’s ideal villain in the sublimated melodrama of King 
Richard III. Due largely to the vigor of his rendition, the 
famous lines, 


A horse a horse! My kingdom for a horse! 


bscame the object both of imitation and parody—indisputable 
signs of popularity. Bishop Richard Corbet, in his Iter 
Boreale, written about 1618, recounting the tale of Bosworth 
Field as given to him by a Leicestershire innkeeper, tells how 
mine host, “full of ale and history,” associated Burbage with 
the battle to the exclusion of the protagonist. 

Ben Jonson,® never a spendthrift of eulogy, characterized 
Burbage as “ your best actor;” and such was the critical con- 
sensus of his times. The actor’s death was the occasion of 
several lyrical tributes, one of which Halliwell-Phillips ® takes 
from a manuscript preserved in the library of the Earl of 
Warwick: 


Some skillful limner aid me; if not so, 

Some sad tragedian help to express my woe; 
But oh, he’s gone that could the best both limn 
And act my grief... . 

He’s gone, and with him what a world is dead. 


The poet, struggling most resolutely with his reluctant muse, 
mentions Hamlet and other parts played by Burbage: 


Oft have I seen him play this part in jest 

So lively that spectators and the rest 

Of his sad crew, whilst he but seemed to bleed, 
Amazed thought even that he died indeed. 

And did not knowledge check me, I should swear 
Even yet it is a false report I hear, 

And think that he that did so truly feign 

Is still but dead in jest to live again; 

But now he acts this part, not plays, ’tis known; 
Others he played, but acted hath his own. 


Another version of the elegy, given in full by Collier,” 


8 Bartholomew Fair, v. 3. ® Op. cit., vol. ii., p. 88. 2° Op. cit., pp. 52, 53. 
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makes mention of “ Crookback,” “Tyrant Macbeth, with un- 
wash’d, bloody hand,” and other réles enacted by Burbage. 

The Queen of James I., Anne of Denmark, died about the 
same time as Richard Burbage; and one verse writer™ in- 
directly discloses the vogue the actor enjoyed by reproaching 
the people of London for paying more heed to the demise of a 
mere player than to the passing of a queen. Occasional hints 
in such memorial verses help us to piece out the picture of Bur- 
bage on the stage and to realize that he had pondered, as well 
as declaimed, that best treatise on the art of vocal expression 
ever penned: Hamlet’s advice to the players. And there are 
other commentaries. Thus Overbury* praises his modula- 
tions of voice and his “ full and significant action of body.” At 
greater length, that mysterious cleric and ineffectual poet, 
Richard Flecknoe," gives a helpful taste of his quality. 

Our conception of Burbage as an actor is aided by an un- 
derstanding of the mechanical conditions under which he 
worked—mechanical, because even at its best the theatre is 
frankly a compromise between art and mechanics. The most 
poetical speech may be blasted by a slip of the tongue, the 
most dramatic situation ruined by an awkwardly handled 
sword. A chair that creaks, a gun that misses fire, a castle wall 
that sways in the wind—any one of thousands of mechanical 
possibilities may make or mar the production. If such is the 
case today, when the appointments of the stage are under the 
eye and hand of electricians, carpenters, scenic artists, 
modistes and other specialists, what must have been the en- 
vironment in the days of Richard Burbage? 

Perhaps the essential difference is this: In the days of 
Burbage both actor and audience gave and expected more ex- 
ercise of imagination and less mechanical perfection, while in 
our time less demand is made on the artists and more on the 
artisan. We want doors with “practicable ” knobs and locks, 
genuine cut glass vases and authentic axminster rigs, real 
viands on real plates and real water in a real bucket. We have 
been rendered literal-minded and unimaginative by David 
Belasco and the movies. With Burbage’s auditors it was far 
otherwise. They came to the Globe—many of them unkempt 
and ill-smelling enough, to be sure—with imaginations afire 


4 Collier, op. cit., p. 56; Mrs. Stopes, Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage, p. 117. 

% Quoted in Dictionary of National Biography, art., Burbage. 

% Short Discourse of the English Stage, originally appended to the tragi-comedy, 
Leve’s Kingdom, 1664. Reprinted in Hazlitt’s English Drama and Stage, 1869. 
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and intellects athirst. They needed no natural trees in their 
forest of Arden, no cunningly daubed canvas to represent the 
coast of Bohemia. A spoken word or a rudely lettered placard 
was sufficient to transfer them to Ophelia’s grave from the bat- 
tlements of Elsinore, to the Rialto in Venice from Portia’s 
house in Belmont. But they did insist on having the lines of 
the play read by actors capable of rendering the spirit of the 
scene depicted, they did insist on having their ready imagina- 
tions kindled at the torch of art. They didn’t talk much about 
art, but they knew what they liked. 

Austin Dobson, in his own inimitable way, has reproduced 
the environment of the playhouses that Shakespeare and Bur- 
bage knew in the following quotable verses: * 


When Burbage played, the stage was bare 
Of fount and temple, tower and stair; 
Two backswords eked a battle out, 

Two supers made a rabble rout, 

The Throne of Denmark was a chair! 


And yet, no less, the audience there 
Thrilled through all changes of Despair, 
Hope, Anger, Fear, Delight and Doubt, 
When Burbage played! 


This is the Actor’s gift,—to share 
All moods, all passions, nor to care 
One whit for scene, so he without 
Can lead men’s minds the roundabout 
Stirred as of old these hearers were, 
When Burbage played! 


The art of dramatic interpretation, as distinguished from 
our so-called natural method in acting, was in favor. The 
actor found himself not on a lavishly furnished picture-frame 
stage with his audience compactly massed in front of him in 
padded armchairs, but on a long, narrow platform, practically 
devoid of adornment, that extended out among the spectators 
huddled together in-the uncovered pit and sometimes seated on 
the stage itself. And he found the audience appreciative, 
doubtless, when he stirred their souls, but impatient and out- 
spoken when he fell short of their expectations. More than 
one knight of the sock and buskin, less gifted and experienced 


% Poems on Several Occasions, New York, 1889, p. 262. 
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than Richard Burbage, was compelled to retreat precipitously 
to the ’tiring-room to the accompaniment of cat calls and 
partly eaten apples. That was dramatic criticism, feral and 
primitive but lucid and efficacious. 

Dr. W. J. Lawrence ** and other modern investigators have 
exercised ripe scholarship and commendable ingenuity in re- 
constructing for us the mechanical conditions under which 
Burbage played; but the most valuable source of information 
remains the plays of Shakespeare. In the prologues and 
epilogues, in the meagre stage directions and in such sug- 
gestive passages as Hamlet’s speech to the players, we have 
vivid and first hand commentaries on the rudimentary scenery, 
the incongruous through often elaborate costumes, the incen- 
tives to windy elocution, the restlessness of the groundlings 
and the necessity of fertile and dynamic imagination in both 
actors and audience. Actors who succeeded in those days 
were great actors, and Richard Burbage was greatest of them 
all. 

Besides his recognized ability as an actor and his con- 
siderable success as manager and producer, Richard Burbage 
enjoyed some repute as an artist. It is a safe surmise that he 
designed the costumes for many of his productions. Did he 
by any chance paint the portrait of his friend Shakespeare? 
Both the Chandos and the Felton portrait of the dramatist 
have been attributed to him,’* but on dubious authority; and 
Collier, more ingeniously than convincingly, opines that he 
painted the original of the Droeshout engraving which was 
printed as the frontispiece for the First Folio edition of the 
plays. Alleged specimens of his pictorial skii—one of them 
the portrait of a woman—are preserved at Dulwich College.’ 
In 1613 and again in 1616 his services were secured to paint an 
impresa or heraldic device for the Earl of Rutland. On the for- 
mer of these occasions Shakespeare collaborated with him, re- 
ceiving forty-four shillings in gold for his part of the work; 
and the faci has an added interest inasmuch as it suggested to 

%The Elizabethan Playhouse and Other Studies, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1912 and 
aa Sir Sidney Lee, op. cit., pp. 453, 532, 535. 

1 Mrs. Stopes, Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage, p. 108. 

#% Dr. S. A. Tannenbaum, The Dial, October 14, 1915; Mrs. Stopes, Burbage and 
Shakespeare's Stage, p. 109; Sir Sidney Lee, op. cit., pp. 453, 454. In her Elizabethan 


and Shakespearean Fragments, New York, 1915, Mrs. Stopes identifies the Shake- 
speare of the impresa with a London bit-maker possessing the same surname! 
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Dr. Karl Bleibtreu, and to M. Célestin Demblon of the Univer- 
sité Nouvelle of Brussels, the preposterous Rutland theory of 
Shakespearean authorship.’® 

It may prove comforting to stage aspirants whose genius 
is not a matter of inches to learn that, like David Garrick and 
Edmund Kean, Richard Burbage was short in stature. Two 
brief passages from Kidd’s Jeronimo, 


My mind’s a giant, though my bulk be small, 
and 
I'll not be long away; 
As short my body, long shall be my stay, 


have an evident application to Burbage who played the title 
réle in that tragedy. As the years went on, Burbage, like so 
many more recent ladies and gentlemen of his profession, had 
cause to lament the copious plenty of his “ too too solid flesh.” 
The speech of the queen in the last scene of Hamlet, 


‘He’s fat and scant of breath. 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows, 


was conceivably inserted as a palpable hit at the physical 
amplitude of Shakespeare’s leading man. 

In private life Richard Burbage was a respectable mar- 
ried citizen and the father of six children, most of whom died 
young. A boy born shortly after the death of Shakespeare in 
1616 was named William; and it is not impossible that Bur- 
bage’s daughter Anne had for godmother that Mistress Anne 
Shakespeare, née Hathaway, whom the poet in the days of his 
youth had wooed and won in sylvan Shottery. Considering 
the social status of actors in England during the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century and the bitter attacks launched 
against playhouses and players by the self-constituted moral 
censors of the times; considering, too, the unequivocal im- 
morality of many of the plays that found favor and the dis- 
orderly lives of many of the men connected with the stage, it is 
gratifying to find the record of Richard Burbage free from 
stain. A bit of gossip preserved in John Manningham’s diary 
and reproduced in the Dictionary of National Biography and 
elsewhere reflects discreditably on both Burbage and Shake- 
speare; but Mrs. Stopes *° argues—and, I think, persuasively— 


1%°Cf. Demblon, Lord Rutland est Shakespeare, Paris, 1913. 
% Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage, p. 244. 
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that the episode, if it ever occurred at all, is susceptible of an 
innocent interpretation. It is pleasing to know that Burbage 
had high professional ideals and high personal standards; 
that in a day when loose living and salacious speech were as- 
sumed to be identified with the theatres, “our English | 
Roscius,” as later authorities assure us, was “never scurri- 
lous.” 

Such was the man who first interpreted the noble lines of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, who first recited, “To be or not to 
be;” who first uttered the impassioned query, “ Hath not a Jew 
eyes?” who first revealed the oratorical possibilities of Henry 
V.’s great rallying speech, “Once more unto the breach, dear 
friends, once more!” Such was the man who fashioned some 
of our universally accepted conceptions of Shakespearean 
characters and founded some of the most enduring traditions 
of the Shakespearean stage. Such was the man who in- 
spired this quaint, anonymous epitaph: 


This Life’s a play, sceaned out by Nature’s Arte, 
Where every man hath his allotted parte. 

This man hath now (as many men can tell) 
Ended his part, and he hath acted well. 

The Play now ended, think his grave to be 
The retiring house of his sad Tragedie, 
Where to give his fame this, be not afraid, 

Here lies the best Tragedian ever played. 



























VIGNETTES OF WAR. 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, S.T.D. 


WN a former article I have attempted to give some 
faint idea, by way of suggestion for the imagina- 
tion, of the great number of trades and profes- 
sions that are represented, and necessarily so, 
in an army. But of the life lived, and the ex- 
periences undergone, it is almost impossible to write an ade- 
quate description. It and they are so highly colored by the 
intensity of the instant, by the violence of the oft-recurring 
emotions, by centralization and focussing, so to say, of all in- 
terests into a pin’s point, that most people find it almost im- 
possible to convey what they have tried to convey when speak- 
ing of any given crowded moment or pulsing incident which 
they have lived “out there.” A year is often lived through in 
a week, and a single night may seem an eternity long drawn 
out. Memory plays us strange tricks. Even the stronger and 
more dominating feelings have a tendency to fade out rapidly. 
And one often feels that one is recounting in a colorless and 
unreal fashion what, when it was actually lived, had every 
fibre of his being tense and taut as harp strings, thrilling and 
vibrating to the unusual violence.. It may serve none the less to 
bring to the mind of the reader in some slight degree the 
kaleidoscopic character of an army at work to sketch in three 
or four scenes and incidents, the like of which were to be 
found, all up and down the front and in the back areas of the 
army in France. 





NicHut BomsIina. 


The army, of course, has its Meteorological Officer; but we 
were weather experts on our own account in our mess. 
The reason for our great devotion to the science was to be 
found in the one word—bombs. We have been bombed”a good 
deal during the past few years, and in the later months the 
number of night bombing raids increased considerably. 
“Fritz ”—or “ Jimmy,” as our men call the German airmen— 
did not relish the welcome he got by day, and flew by night, 
when we:could not make it so hot for him. I find that one does 
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not “get used to” bombs. They are “windy” things, and worse 
than shells. If the first shell does not hit you, you are reason- 
ably able to keep out of the way of succeeding ones, at any rate 
in desultory shelling. But bombs, at night, when the airman 
is more or less blind, may pitch anywhere. There is just the 
horrid drone of the engines—an unholy sound—a rising swish, 
as of tearing silk, and an appalling explosion. That you hear 
all this, warns you that you are alive; but you begin to wonder 
about the target which the next will make. 

I propose to describe one small raid, one of the first of per- 
sonal experience, and therefore, perhaps, the most vivid in my 
mind. It happened a long time—months—ago now. We were 
sleeping in Armstrong huts, with but the thickness of canvas 
for protection, and had been worried night after night by the 
planes and machine guns; but nothing had dropped very near 
us. One evening, earlier than usual, the raiders came over. 
We were in our Nissen hut office, my Colonel and 1, with the 
Sergeant and orderly. The Colonel was on the field telephone 
to one of his D.A.P.Cs. in a neighboring corps: and I could 
gather from the one-sided conversation that something was 
happening at the other end of the wire. Up to then we had 
been left in peace. Suddenly a rattle of machine guns started, 
and the tracer bullets began to hiss upwards towards the 
converging shafts of light thrown skywards from the projec- 
tors. The moaning drone of nearing planes could be clearly 
heard, then a vicious hiss, and a crash, too near to be pleasant. 

“They’re here, too,” I heard the Colonel shout through 
the telephone. Obviously they were paying a visit to the 
corps as well. I was on the floor boards by that time, with a 
warning to the Colonel to drop; as another wicked “ swis-s-sh ” 
cut like a whip through the air. The hut rocked and swayed: 
a shower of something hit the corrugated roof: and then there 
came a cry—one sharp, short-cut cry, and a chorus of groans. 
We lay where we were for a moment, wondering; and the next 
explosion was almost too far away for the warning hiss to be 
heard. The planes were passing. Someone came running in: 
“A lot of Frenchmen badly hit at the Mission. Colonel says 
you’d better come.” 

It appeared afterwards that the Colonel in question—a 
Canadian—thought I was “some sort of a doctor,” and would 
be on the spot before the M. O. Unscrewing the top of my oil- 
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stock, I hurried through the darkness to the next hut but one, 
where the French Mission Office was. They had a lantern 
lighted there now, and standing on the roadway. A little crowd 
of clerks and servants began to collect. Two human figures 
in the familiar French blue were lying on the ground, others 
standing or sitting, and wiping dirt and blood from their faces, 
arms and bodies. I had given absolution as I neared the place; 
and bent over the first prostrate figure. The man was quite 
unconscious, and already dead, or dying fast. The ashen gray 
face stood out in the darkness, illumined by the feeble rays 
of the lantern. A slow black flood oozed away from the lower 
part of his body: the femoral artery was severed. Swiftly I 
anointed him: “ per istam sanctam unctionem e? suam piisi- 
mam misericordiam indulgeat tibi Dominus . . .” and turned to 
the other case of urgent need. This man was conscious, but 
riddled with bits of the bomb, and in great pain. They were 
bringing up a stretcher for him now. I could not hear his con- 
fession in public; but told him to make the acts, and gave him 
the sacraments while the M. O., who had reached the spot by 
this, bandaged his terrible wounds. Then I passed on to the 
others, who were wounded, indeed, but not in danger of death. 

It was an extraordinary scene; and the suddenness of the 
whole little tragedy shook one. Under a dark avenue of trees, 
and shut in by a thicket of bushes, with the splintered and 
twisted huts for background, the ring of peering, questioning, 
distorted faces lit by the single lantern, showing ghostly in the 
dark; the dead man and the dying; the white bandages, swath- 
ing the wounded; and the dark, oozing pool. A motor ambu- 
lance drove up, and the casualties were taken away. The lit- 
tle crowd remained for a moment, talking in subdued voices, 
looking at the débris, examining the bomb-hole—no more than 
a large, saucer-like depression in the hard roadway—the pool 
of blood. Then it melted away into the night. The wounded 
man died at dawn. The Chaplain buried them both the next 
day. And the War went on. 


FreLp Sports. 


Just outside one of the pleasant little villages of the Somme 
country, in the late spring weather before our 1916 offensive, 
the battalion sports were held. Picture a small valley nest- 
ling in between gently rolling hills on either hand, a crystal 
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stream windi s and out along the bottom, skirting planta- 
tions of: yw poplars set in sulemn, regular lines, flowing 


through highly cultivated fields and lush pastures, feeding the 
many marshy ponds which lie all down the length of the Ancre 
and Somme, passing from village to village in its voyage 
towards the sea. Picture the village with its rose-covered cot- 
tages and red-tiled roofs, its few long streets straggling away 
from the gray old church, embowered snugly among the trees: 
and up and down the valley, on either side the river, two or 
three kilometres each from the other in their settings of emer- 
ald green, little red-tiled, flower-planted hamlets, with the 
swelling hills, clad in greens and browns and mauves rising 
behind them to the blue Picardy sky. 

The sports were held just beyond the end of the long vil- 
lage street in a field that sloped gently from the valley bottom 
to meet the low rise of -the hills. They were ordinary sports, 
held before when the battalion was out of the line: sports 
like those held in peace time—traces, long and high jumping, 
putting the weight, tug-of-war. These, like the boxing and the 
concerts and sing-songs that the men so enjoyed, were planned 
to give them a relaxation from the tenseness of fighting in the 
trenches, the perpetual hard training which went on when 
they came back “to rest.” The battalion fifes and drums 
played—there was no brass band to liven up the afternoon 
nor tea and cakes to hand around afterwards on the lawn— 
as officers and men assembled. The magpies shot through the 
air overhead or balanced on the branches, and wild pigeons 
gorged in a neighboring sown field; while from the distance 
came the muffled roll that told the ever busy guns were active. 
The sports began with races, among which was a handicap 
where the places were allotted by ages—the Colonel and the 
Chaplain having the advantage of the doctor; all three well 
ahead in the field of young Captains and subalterns. There were 
amusing disputes, and a good deal of chaff about the ages and 
the number of yards given. It was a happy afternoon. And 
the race was run, to the great distinction of the C. O.; and 
weights were “putt,” and hammers thrown, and mighty 
feats and prodigies accomplished in the way of jumping. 
Everyone was good tempered, gay and jolly; for the War was 
forgotten for the nonce, and only the healthy emulation of the 
games was in mind. 
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Before the homeric tug-of-war came an improvised raee, 
destined to become historic. Along the rising ground of the 
field, separated by some few yards from each other, low 
stakes in double rows had been driven in the ground. The 
object of this race was for teams of two men each to dribble 
footballs in and out, right and left, around the stakes; and the 
competitors put their will into their work. I do not know who 
had devised this particular trial of skill—for skill certainly was 
needed to guide the ball, and kick it accurately and quickly in 
its devious course: but, whoever it was who was responsible for 
it, one of our Captains seized at once upon its military use. We 
had been training long and hard for a projected attack upon 
Contalmaison. 

Our Captain, looking at the dribbling of the football, 
mused, and then spoke: “ That is the way to attack. When we 
leave our trenches for Contalmaison in actual earnest, my 
company shall dribble footballs over No-man’s Land. The 
men will have something to think of, and their movements will 
be a protection from sentries and. snipers.” 

The expected attack on Contalmaison never came off: but 
Captain —— sent home for his footballs: and on the first of 
July the battle of the Somme commenced. The battalion had 
as its task the storming and capture of the western end of the 
village of Montauban. It acquitted itself with glory in the 
attack, rushing the German lines and taking the end of the vil- 
lage in spite of furious rifle and machine-gun fire. Later, the 
London Times printed an account of the first days of that mighty 
action which ultimately pressed the enemy back so many 
miles: and it did honor to those gallant men who actually 
did kick their footballs back and forth between the lines, as 
they rushed forward, despite the resistance of the foe, to 
their objective at Montauban. 

The Captain fell that day with many of his comrades in 
the battalion. Those who were left lost many, many friends 
in those perfect days of July, 1916. But they mourn them with 
deep respect and great pride. And the football that he drib- 
bled as he went to wrest their stronghold from the Germans, 
and to meet his heroic death, was gathered up with reverence 
later on, and taken home to England, where it is now guarded 
as a sacred trophy at. the Regimental Depot of the East 
Surreys. 
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GRAVEYARDS IN FRANCE. 


There are many graveyards in Flanders and in France. 
These are “God’s acres” hollowed in the pleasant, flower- 
strewn chalk downs of Picardy, and in the plashed soil of 
Ypres, and in the fields of Artois. In a long line these holy 
spots stretch from the sea to Noyon, and from there, onwards 
to the south and east, our boys’ comrades in arms lie in the 
little cemeteries of the line, awaiting their final call to assem- 
ble before the great Captain of Souls. There are cemeteries 
with their long, close serried lines of crosses where the Cas- 
ualty Clearing Stations stood, great graveyards filled with all 
that flower and promise of life that death has mown down for 
the sake of a world’s lasting peace. There are graveyards 
greater still, in which the dead heroes sleep down by the base 
hospitals; and scattered graves, trenches and singly lying, here 
and there wherever the fire of war has passed and battlefields 
been cleared. Such a profusion of life poured out, so great a 
toll of sacrifice, appalls and stuns. It is not that one is not 
accustomed to death. It is not that one does not know the 
lavish prodigality of nature—nature, careless of the countless 
broken pearls as, throughout the centuries, she strings her per- 
fect rosary. It is rather that one recoils from the apparent 
utter waste of human life, seeing only that one aspect of it all 
which horrifies the mind. 

But there are some who can read the secrets of the hor- 
rible things of war, and find a meaning even in these heca- 
tombs of dead. But their vision pierces beyond the veil of time, 
and reckons with eternity; their reading of the secret goes 
deeper than all means and touches the uttermost end of human 
life. In the tangle of aims and purposes, of ways and means 
and ends, both national and individual, of the strife of bat- 
talions and the doings and aspirings of each man alone, they 
follow and unravel the one single strand that matters. Why 
should the horror be, how can it be, with a good God in His 
heaven? It is precisely because God is good in His heaven 
that there is a meaning to it at all. There is no answer to the 
puzzle in the grave, no palliative for dismay. Only in the 
vision of man as he is struggling, striving, falling, rising, reach- 
ing out towards his ideal self, and of man as he was made to 
be, complete and perfect in the sight and purpose of his Maker, 
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can the eternal riddle set by nature and by war be solved. 
Only in Christ, the God Who willed to die, in Whom the dead 
are made alive, do the veils of mystery fall away: and the 
symbol of the eternal truth shining through is the cross that 
stands at the head of each soldier’s grave. They have not lived 
—they have not died—in vain. Their sacrifice was not for gain 
or guerdon in their own eyes. Imperfect though they were, 
they died for others: and in that death they rose to heights that 
nature could not compass. 

Those quiet graveyards scattered throughout France and 
Flanders, from the coast to the line, and all up and down its 
torn and scarred and bloodstained length, those scattered 
groups of graves and lonely sepultures, are the records of the 
heroism of the nations, and the undying valor of their soldier 
sons. They are the silent witnesses of the ideals of the Allies; 
a memorial of the past and an earnest of a better and a nobler 
future. They are more. They are records of the divine spark 
that smoulders and kindles in the poorest human heart. They 
are the witnesses of great and spiritual truths and aspirations, 
often but dimly grasped and blindly felt; but, none the less, 
the hidden mainspring of their heroic action. And from the 
dead past of each of these brave men, who offered his life that 
justice should be avenged and right triumph in this disordered 
world of ours, we have every right to hope that a living present 
has flowered in fullness and in joy unspeakable, where the 
end has crowned the work, and the soldier hero sheathed his 
unsullied sword in the presence of the Eternal King. 


PRISONERS OF WAR. 


A Catholic Chaplain, to minister fruitfully to all the troops 
with whom he came in contact on the western front, had to be 
a polyglot; for men of almost all nations and races under the 
sun fought there in our common cause. And among them all 
were Catholics—English speaking, it goes without saying, and 
French, Belgians, Italians, Portuguese, Poles, Lithuanians, 
Russians, Indians and Chinese, as well as representatives of a 
great many other peoples. 

Another set to be ministered to were the German prisoners 
who came down from the line, singly or in little groups; or, 
again, in greater numbers—hundreds and even thousands— 
after heavy engagements, raids on a large scale and battles. 
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These miserable enough looking specimens were marched 
to the sorting cages, large barbed-wire enclosures separated 
into a number of compartments, to be separated into groups 
according to their regiments and rank. Here they were med- 
ically examined and fed. These are the valid prisoners of 
war. The wounded passed through the medical units with 
our own wounded and sick to hospital. 

There was no “establishment” for Chaplains at camps 
of prisoners of war in the field; but the authorities were most 
anxious that the spiritual welfare of prisoners should be 
attended; and the men themselves, and especially the Catho- 
lics, were generally very keen, indeed, on joining in religious 
worship, assisting at Holy Mass and frequenting the sacra- 
ments. Where possible, German speaking Chaplains, one 
Catholic and one Protestant, were posted to Army Head- 
quarters for duty with prisoners of war and their guard in 
army areas. But there are so many camps, and these so scat- 
tered, that other Chaplains, of divisions in rest, for example, 
or on lines of communication, often lend a hand and minister 
to the prisoners. If they speak no German, this is a far easier 
task for a Catholic than for a Protestant; for the Catholic 
prisoners of war all know what to look for and what to do. 
Holy Mass is the same, even in language, the world over; and, 
as for confessions, they can, at worst, be managed by the use of 
little cards upon which an examination of conscience is printed 
in both tongues. ; 

As a rule, a very considerable proportion of the Catholic 
prisoners approached the sacraments; and, if they had been 
captured recently, one generally found they had received Com- 
munion from their own Field Chaplain not so very long before. 

Confessions are heard anywhere in the camp, often in a 
small hut or shack, to which the men come one at a time, lin- 
ing up outside in a queue to wait their turn. Next morning 
the Chaplain would take his portable altar with him and 
erect it in a hut which served as a sleeping place and mess- 
room. Outside the War went on; outside lay their daily work 
and toil. But here, within, while Mass was being said, doubt- 
less their minds forgot the War for the moment, and the irk- 
someness of prison, and the monotony of toil in workshop or on 
road. Doubtless their thoughts went back to the village 
church in their Bavarian hills, where the old father and mother 
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knelt together, praying for their boy; or to the little Rhineland 
chapel in which wife and children worshipped in spirit with 
their husband and father. At least. they dimly realized that 
there is something here which transcends war and all the vicis- 
situdes of war; and that in this medium of the Holy Sacrifice 
they are linked close to those they love. 

A Chaplain’s work for prisoners of war is not of the easiest. 
There are long miles to be covered between the camps, in all 
sorts of weather; and for transport one has to depend mainly 
upon chance vehicles picked up on the road. But it is worth 
while, and well worth while. The consolation of religion 
given to the men, is in itself a consolation to the priest; and, 
despite all the records of inhumanity and stories of cruelty 
that come to light from prisoners’ camps in Germany, he has 
a right to hope that even there religion—and particularly the 
Catholic religion—brought a ray of comfort into the iives of 
the men who languished there as prisoners of war. 
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A Main C. M. D. S. 


A Main Dressing Station was one of the important medical 
links that bound the battle front to the base hospitals and 
“Blighty.” It lies not so many miles from the thick of the 
fighting, but behind the Advanced Dressing Stations and Regi- 
mental Aid Posts. From them the battle casualties are passed, 
on foot or on stretchers, through the A. D. S. Wounded Posts; 
thence to be redispatched by ambulance to the Casualty Clear- 
ing Stations at Railhead. 

The organization of the R. A. M. C. is extraordinarily fine. 
When an enemy offensive is met, carefully planned arrange- 
ments often have to go by the board. When it is considered what 
a multitude of details must be foreseen and planned before- 
hand, and often changed or modified at a moment’s notice, it 
is marvelous how smoothly and regularly the work was carried 
out. There are the teams of doctors and surgeons with their 
anesthetists, orderlies and surgical instruments; the medical 
‘stores and comforts, bandages, splints, and drugs, which must 
never be allowed to run short; the piles of stretchers, going 
up to the battle zone empty and coming down again filled; 
the busy ambulances loading and unloading; the food and 
drink for personnel and patients: all these things and many 
more must be kept supplied, and, if necessary, the staff must 
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be ready to move them all in a very short space of time. In 
cases of extreme urgency, tents and stores would be burned, 
so that they should not fall ino the hands of the enemy. The 
main preéccupation then would be the evacuation of the 
patients. But in a planned offensive there is practically no 
danger of disorganization. 

In such circumstances, Chaplains are usually moved from 
their battalions, fighting in the line, and temporarily attached 
to the Dressing Stations, where they meet the wounded as they 
are brought in from the field, and provide them with what- 
ever religious ministrations they may need. When the casual- 
ties are heavy, and streaming through continuously, reliefs 
have to be provided. There are thus often as many as six 
Chaplains working in shifts at the main D. S.—two each of 
Catholics, Anglicans, and non-Anglican Protestants. All the 
arrangements were made’ in consultation with the medical 
authorities at Army and Corps Headquarters, and were most 
carefully planned to secure that a Chaplain of each kind 
should be always at the post, and at the same time to prevent 
overlapping and crowding. It was strange work—this min- 
istering to the wounded as they came down, bloody and dirty 
and torn, from the front. One boy would want a letter written 
home for him; another pulled lovingly at the “fag,” to the 
end of which the Chaplain held a lighted match. A third de- 
scribed the action from which he had just come; while a fourth 
would groan in unconsciousness on his stretcher. Chaplains 
write letters, hand out field postcards and pencils, bend here 
over a prostrate form to catch the whispered words of con- 
fession, anoint, give Communion. There was little privacy: 
fortunately the men were used to the strange circumstances 
and did not mind them. No one took notice, save with pro- 
found respect, of the administration of the sacraments. 

At night, lighted by hanging lamps, the shadows flickered 
and faded in monstrous distortions; patients came and went, 
were moved from one tent to another; and the work went on. 
One M. O. relieved another; a tired Chaplain sought his shelter 
and blanket on the ground, while a second stepped into his 
place. The guns rattled and roared, and shells burst with 
heavy, dead or cracking, sharp reports; but the business of 
patching up broken bodies and reconciling souls never 
slackened; for the lines of evacuation had to be kept clear 

















AT JESUS’ BRUISED KNEES 


whatever happened, and at no point of the system should a 
block occur. 

The stream of wounded flowed on, now trickling only, 
now swollen, as the battle developed; until at last it dwindled 
away to nothing—a few last stray cases, picked up on the 
ground that has been fought over and left behind. And these 
were cleared to Casualty Clearing Stations; and the work was 
done. M. Os. rejoined their ambulances, and Chaplains their 
units; and the next day your morning paper printed an account 
of the advance on a so many kilometre front to a depth of so 
many metres; and gave the tale of prisoners and guns. 





AT JESUS’ BRUISED KNEES. 
BY CHARLES J. POWERS, C.S.P. 


Hait Jesus! At Thy bruised knees, 
Men win eternal victories, 

For hid, Thy being’s deeps within, 
Thou and the Godhead are akin, 
And God and Man are one in Thee. 


The angels laud Thy might and power, 
The demons fear and shrink and cower 
In presence of Thy Deity; 

Yet in Thee raised upon the Tree, 

Who doth discern Thy Majesty? 


The flowing fountains of Thy Blood, 
Stream o’er Thee in a welling flood, 
And blazon every limb of Thee, 
And clothe Thee in the panoply 
Of Thy supernal Royalty. 
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AT JESUS’ BRUISED KNEES 


Yet who doth now Thee King confess? 
In this Thine hour of bitterness, 

Of anguished soul and body’s pain, 

Of faithkess friends, of foes’ disdain: 
Who worships Thee in agony? 


O comfort Thee! Ah ’tis a grace 
Prone at Thy knees to find a place, 
And offer such a dole as mine, 

As guerdon for a love like Thine, 
So freely giv’n and tenderly. 


O comfort Thee! O pity me! ‘ 

Thy bruised knees shall be my plea, 

For falls my wayward steps have brought. 
O comfort.Thee! ’*Tis not for nought 
Thy Body droops upon the Tree. 


Go! at Thy word, the opening gates 
Of Paradise the thief awaits. 

Go! Thee a ransomed race acclaim: 
They hail Thee Saviour in Thy Name 
They chant the paean of victory. 











MEDLEVAL SCIENCE. 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


NE of the long felt wants has been a brief history 
of science, available for consultation by the gen- 
eral public, particularly by university and col- 
lege students, where they might readily obtain 
the background of knowledge on which modern 

developments of science could be properly seen. The an- 

nouncement some time ago of A Short History of Science’ 
by two professors of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, promised to fill the gap. 

An immense amount of information concerning the de- 
velopment of science in the olden time, has been accumulated 
in recent years. It is unfortunately little known outside the 
narrow circle of those who may happen to be interested in the 
history of their own specialty, and often comparatively un- 
known even among them. There was a great need and a mag- 
nificent opportunity for a text-book that would present this 
matter fairly, ignoring the traditional history of science, 
founded on ignorance and the assumption that serious 
interest in science is a comparatively recent affair. There 
was, further, the opportunity to eliminate from the supposed 
history of science so much that has been falsely said about the 
“Dark Ages,” tending to the idea that more opposition was of- 
fered to the development of science during the Middle Ages than 
modern novelties of thought meet with from latter-day con- 
servatives. The way of the genius, in advance of his time, has 
never been smooth, and never will be. In the Middle Ages, 
men were occupied much more than are we with architecture, 
art and sculpture, the cultivation of literature and philosophy, 
in a word, with the things of the mind; we have become more 
intent on physical comfort, rapid transit, labor saving devices, 
in a word, the things of the body. But they did not neglect the 
physical world around them. They met and solved quite well 
the problems that presented themselves, and made some re- 





1A Short History of Science. By W. T. Sedgwick and H. W. Tyler. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
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remarkable observations in physical science and some still 
more remarkable anticipations of modern developments of 
science which, in recent years, have attracted merited 
attention. 

In the face of this recent development of knowledge A 
Short History of Science declares that the Middle Ages can be 
graphically portrayed as a great hollow. The thousand years 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century are declared to be a time in 
which knowledge, as we understand it, and as Aristotle under- 
stood it, had no place. Morison is quoted as if he had said the 
last word on the subject. “The modern man, reformed and 
regenerated by knowledge, looks across it (the great hollow) 
and recognizes on the opposite ridge in the far shining cities 
and stately porticoes, in the art, politics and science of an- 
tiquity, many more ties of kinship and sympathy than in the 
mighty concave between, wherein dwell his Christian ancestry 
in the dim light of Scholasticism and theology.” This hardly 
coincides with John Fiske’s estimate published thirty years 
ago: “ When we think of all the work, big with promise of the 
future that went on in those centuries which modern writers in 
their ignorance used once to set apart and stigmatize as the 
‘Dark Ages;’ when we consider how the seeds of what is no- 
blest in modern life were then painfully sown upon the soil 
which Imperial Rome had prepared; when we think of the 
various works of a Gregory, a Benedict, a Boniface, an Alfred, 
a Charlemagne, we feel that there is a sense in which the most 
brilliant achievements of pagan antiquity are dwarfed in 
comparison with these. Until quite lately, indeed, the student 
of history has had his attention too narrowly confined to the 
ages that have been preéminent for literature and art—the so- 
called classical ages—and thus his sense of historical perspec- 
tive has been impaired.” 

It is amazing, therefore, to find a chapter on “Science in the 
Middle Ages” which makes no mention of Vincent of Beauvais, 
the great encyclopedist of the period. Vincent’s work filled 
about fifty octavo volumes of modern size, and we need but to 
recall the immense labor of copying in his day, to gain some 
idea of the interest of his generation in scientific information. 
This great work discusses the rotundity of the earth, the ex- 
istence of antipodes, suggests that a stone falling through a 
hole in the earth would rest at its centre, and contains many 
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other anticipations of scientific ideas, supposed to be much 
more modern in origin. It treats of the medical uses of plants 
and animal products, and states that superheated steam has 
stronger solvent properties than boiling water. Evidently its 
author understood the principle of the Papin digester, often 
supposed to be a purely modern invention. 

Albertus Magnus is mentioned as “a fresh and notable 
_ philosopher” and “an ardent champion of the newly dis- 
covered, but proscribed, works of Aristotle.” There is also 
mention of the fact that he interpreted “the milky way as an 
accumulation of small stars, and ridiculed the current ob- 
jections to antipodes,” but the significance of his work is dis- 
missed by saying that he was constantly “striving to har- 
monize the ancient science with the theology of his Church.” 
Yet great scientists like Humboldt confess to have found scien- 
tific passages in Albert’s books that excited their surprise and 
Meyer, the German historian of botany, declared that “no 
botanist who lived before Albert can be compared to him, un- 
less Theophrastus with whom he was not acquainted; and after 
him none has painted nature in such living colors or studied 
it so profoundly until the time of Conrad Gessner and Caesal- 
pino ”—-these last lived over three hundred years later. 

Roger Bacon receives more extended notice, but he could 
scarcely have been neglected, since the international cele- 
bration of his seven hundredth anniversary which took piace 
at Oxford just before the War, proclaimed him one of the , 
greatest original thinkers in science. It soon becomes clear, 
however, that the principal reason for giving Bacon space, 
in A Short History of Science, is in order to expatiate on the 
injustice of his long imprisonment. Roger Bacon was a great 
genius. Like most great geniuses, he was a great crank. He 
must have been a most difficult man to manage and get on with 
in the family life of a religious order. He joined the Fran- 
ciscans when he was well on towards thirty; they afforded 
him some magnificent opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment, including a sojourn in Paris of some years, but 
when, in his later years, he contravened rules of the Order, he 
had to be disciplined. The Pope had nothing to do with Bacon ex- 
cept to encourage him to write his great works, and, indeed, to 
require him to write them under obedience. Bacon’s troubles 
were all with his brother Franciscans. He could have left the 
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Order, but he preferred to stay, accepting the penance that was 
imposed and living on to the age of eighty years. Out of these 
traditions, the dreadful story of Bacon’s long imprisonment 
has been ingeniously constructed by the religious controver- 
sialists, especially of the eighteenth century, in order to show 
how utterly opposed to science medieval ecclesiastics were, 
Albertus Magnus, whose scientific interests were as wide as 
Roger Bacon’s and who wrote even more on the subject, but 
whose personal character was more admirable, was canonized 
by the,Church of Roger Bacon’s time. The difference in the 
treatment of the two was caused by personality, not by scien- 
tific thinking. 

Instead of a paragraph on such a man as Vincent of 
Beauvais, the authors of. A Short History of Science treat 
their readers to a paragraph-on another work of the time. They 
say: “To show the low state of natural history it suffices to 
refer to an extraordinary work, the so-called Physiologus or 
Bestiary, a kind of scriptural allegory of animal life, originally 
Alexandrian, but surviving in mutilated forms and widely 
used in medizval times. The childish and grotesque character 
of this curious compendium shows how ill-adapted were the 
centuries of crusading to the calm pursuits of science; they 
were, indeed, almost barren in this direction.” To suggest the 
Physiologus as representative of the intellectual interests of 
the Middle Ages is about the same as suggesting that the 
artistic taste of our time is indicated by the cartoons of the 
afternoon papers or the colored supplements of the Sunday 
editions. In both cases, there is no doubt at all of the im- 
mense popular interest, but neither is there any doubt, in both 
cases, of the condemnation of the judicious and those possessed 
of taste. It is to be hoped that the historians of the twenty- 
seventh century will spare us such misrepresentation. We cer- 
tainly provide plenty of opportunities for it. Never was there 
a generation so credulous, so ready to believe in “ cures” of all 
kinds, in spiritualism and Eddyism and Dowieism and all the 
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rest, yet our generation is not destitute of sensible people, nor es : 
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devoid of real intellectual development. 

The thirteenth century was, to be sure, the century par 
excellence of the Crusades. But it was, also, the century of 
Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas and Roger Bacon, three 
of the most penetrating thinkers of all time. Two of them, 
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Albert and Bacon, were occupied largely with physical science. 
Aquinas’ writings proved of the deepest interest to a man so 
typically modern and intensely scientific as Huxley. They con- 
tain one of the greatest syntheses of scientific knowledge and 
philosophy ever known. This, then, is the period that A Short 
History of Science calls “ almost barren in this direction,” [that 
is of scientific thinking]. Professor Saintsbury of Edinburgh, 
reviewing the work of this century, more than twenty years 
ago, in his volume on the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,’ 
expressed himself very differently. He has made it clear, how- 
ever, that a just judgment can only come from “ generous souls 
who have some tincture of philosophy.” 

It is easy to understand how sadly misrepresented 
Scholastism would be at the hands of men who manifestly 
know so little of the real intellectual dife of the time which they 
thus calmly write about, who even attribute to Thomas 
Aquinas the authorship of the Imitatio Christi! 

For them Scholasticism was scarely more than “a char- 
acteristic technical and essentially verbal scholarship ” which 
occupied itself mainly, as a half page quotation from Rash- 
dall shows, with the interminable discussion of realism and 
nominalism. The Seven Liberal Arts “founded upon the 
educational doctrines of Plato but adapted to the fashion of the 
Middle Ages,” were cultivated, but are dismissed with merely 
a mention. Huxley once suggested that this trivium and 
quadrivium, as a curriculum, were better calculated to develop 
the many sided mind of man than the curriculum of any 
modern university, but of course there is no hint of that here. 
Nor, indeed, is there any hint of the fact that these universities 
of the Middle Ages were really scientific universities. The 
quadrivium are geometry, astronomy, music and arithmetic; 
the trivium, grammar, logic and rhetoric. All were studied 
from their scientific aspect. Huxley’s recognition of this drew 
from him, in his inaugural address as the Rector of Aberdeen 
University, acknowledgment of the place they mous be 
accorded in developmental education. 

But perhaps the most serious lacuna in this PRU on 
science of the Middle Ages is the utter absence of any reference 
to the great explorations and the magnificent foundations of 
geography made in the later Middle Ages. As a matter of 


* The Flourishing of Romance. 
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fact, then “all parts of the East were penerated, the capital 
and the dominions of Jenghis Khan described, Lhasa was en- 
tered, Thibet visited, and the greater part of China thoroughly 
explored, while an immense amount of information with re- 
gard to the Near East was gathered by men whose books still 
remain as convincing evidence of the great work which they 
accomplished.? Colonel Yule, the modern English authority 
on Oriental travel and geography, gives due credit to these 
brave travelers of the later Middle Ages, for anticipating most 
of our supposedly modern information from recent travelers. 

The absence of any reference to the engineering feats of 
the Middle Ages is most surprising. In architectural engineer- 
ing they have never been surpassed. Without steel, without 
steam, without machinery, without the modern means by 
which engineers now solve their hardest problems, they built 
magnificent structures and dared to pierce the heavens with 
spires that rival our highest buildings. Rheims has fallen be- 
neath modern discoveries in science, but it took the diabolical 
force of modern destructiveness to bring down what was built 
up so long ago. The architect who studies the Cathedral at 
Beauvais, or rather the fragment of it, the choir, which is all 
that exists, must be struck with the constructive genius of the 
man who dared to plan masonry of over two hundred feet in 
height with the vault of the choir supported by arches, and then, 
realizing that the construction was too frail, rebuilt it all, doub- 
ling the number of arches and producing a marvelously beau- 
tiful result. 

What is called “ the great hollow ” is filled with a series of 
magnificent technical achievements of which this History of 
Science has nothing to say. Surely these should have been 
interesting for students of technology, as anticipations of 
modern work, and important as the background of their own 
thoughts with regard to their work. Were the technics of 
architecture, for instance, ever better developed than during the 
medizval period? Besides, there was the advance in chemical 
technics which enabled the great cathedral builders to make 
the most beautiful stained-glass that has ever been made, to 
invent painting in oil colors, and to develop the technique of 
color work generally so that their textile dyes, their tints for 
illumination and glass work are unsurpassed. Their gold burn- 


*The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries. Present writer. 
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ishing, still bright, at the end of seven centuries, on manuscript 
pages, is literally a lost art. Surely their development of the 
arts and crafts might serve as model for the modern tech- 
nicist. 

It is surprising beyond all measure to have the authors of 
A Short History of Science suggest that “ medizval academic 
standards were naturally low. . . . Not until 1426 is there a 
record of the refusal of a degree for poor scholarship, and the 
victim then sought redress by legal proceedings, though in 
vain.” Why did not these good historians turn to the records 
of the medical schools before making such sweeping state- 
ments? 

According to a law published before the middle of the 
thirteenth century, prospective medical students had to spend 
three years in university work before taking up the study of 
medicine and four years more at medicine before they could 
receive their degree of doctor. This degree gave them permis- 
sion to teach—if they could find students. It did not permit 
them to practice until they had served with a physician for 
a year. If they were to practice surgery, they were to spend 
another year in the study of anatomy. 

Now, well on in the twentieth century we have nearly, but 
not quite, climbed back to the standards thus outlined in the 
thirteenth century. We now require some college work at 
least as a preliminary for medical training, four years at medi- 
cine and a year in a hospital before practice may be taken up. 
Lest it should be thought that the law I have mentioned was 
an exception, I may add that a number of Papal Bulls issued 
as charters of universities require that their medical schools 
shall maintain standards equal to those of Bologna and Paris, 
and that the teachers must, at the beginning, come from those 
universities, and that there should be preliminary education 
and a full course of medical training occupying altogether 
some seven years, before the degree of Doctor in Medicine 
might be given. The examinations were to be conducted un- 
der oath so as to insure fairness and the maintenance of stand- 
ards.* 

No hint is given in the volume of the magnificent develop- 
ment of surgery which took place in the later Middle Ages. 
The text-books of the professors of surgery in the Universities 


*See the Dublin Journal Sci Se ber, 1908. 
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at Salerno, Bologna, Piacenza and Paris, not to mention others, 
have been made available by re-publication, and the result has 
been a veritable revelation of achievement where it had be 
least expected. Dr. Buck, in his recent History of Medicine, 
gives full credit for it. He is almost the first in America to 
do so. These surgeons had a form of anzsthesis, dressed their 
wounds with strong wine and got union by first intention, 
taught that it was not necessary to have pus in wounds, and 
did operations that have only been reinvented since Lister’s 
time. But this magnificent evolution of surgical technique is 
unknown to the professors of science at one of our great tech- 
nical schools. , 

The Department of History at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology needs to come out of the Dark Ages of the nine- 
teenth century into the light of the twentieth. This History of 
Science is a disgrace to American scholarship. 





THE LOST WORLD. 
BY BRIAN PADRAIC 0’SEASNAIN. 


THERE comes this day, 

The old, old dream of a lost world, dim 
Within some hidden sanctuary, high 
Not in the hills, not in the sky 

But here, within myself. A cry 

From its deep heart has often pierced my day— 
And yet ... that music will not stay 

Its tremulous sweet melancholy fades 
Far down the lonely valleys of the soul; 
We must be whole 

To bear the searching of that melody— 
Our wandering earth’s old minstrelsy. 
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THE COWARD. 
BY M. PRICE EVANS. 


a YMES drew himself up to a sitting posture, wiped 
the mingled sweat and rain and mud from his 
forehead with the back of his hand, pulled him- 
self to his feet, and glanced “ over the top.” A 
o sea of mud and soaking rain and other things 
came themselves out before him in the gathering dusk. The 
spot his eyes were seeking was not far distant; he would know 
it—see it in his mind’s eye—all the rest of his life. 

“It’s quiet now,” he muttered, staring at the spot; “I can 
go over and have a look—” 

Earlier in the day Peter Cort had been killed just out 
there; blown to pieces by a wayward shell, while going to the 
assistance of a wounded sergeant. Peter Cort, Symes reflected, 
was the best pal a chap ever had; to see him sent under by one 
of those infernal shells, before one’s very eyes—well, one 
had seen and done some tough things since “ Blighty ” was left 
behind, but this was unquestionably the toughest. They had 
been pals so many years that Symes couldn’t remember when 
it had begun; ever since they had been grimy, squabbling kids; 
all through the years of swanking school-days: standing the 
test many a time of falling hopelessly in love with the same 
girl, and laughing about it together when the allotted span of 
an infatuation was over. Yes, there were no two questions on 
the subject: Peter was the best chap going. 

Symes had got over the parapet, and was crawling slowly 
along through the slush towards the spot. If he could find any- 
thing recognizable of Peter, it should have decent burial—at 
least, as decent as he could make it. His thoughts traveled in- — 
evitably to the girl Peter Cort had married, some four or five 
years back. She would expect him to tell her about it, and . 
he’d have to comply. 

Symes crawled along in the gloom to his goal, to start the 
search. Surely he would be rewarded by finding something? 
His thoughts in an agonized chaos, he made most careful 
search. The task seemed pretty hopeless, but he would not 
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give in. Fifteen—twenty minutes he sought in the clayey mud, 
among things it isn’t nice to handle, with no result. Then, 
presently his patience was rewarded by the sight of a glint 
of brass, attached to a shred of khaki; here, at last, was some- 
thing that had been Peter’s—a pathetic little something, the 
brass numerals he’d worn on his shoulder. And that bit of 
brass was all; all Symes ever found of the man he had loved as 
one only loves a life-long friend and good comrade. Digging 
his teeth into his lower lip, he forced back a groan. 

“ She’ll—she’ll like to have it,” thought Symes, as he re- 
turned with the fruits of his search. “Ill have to. write—and 
send it along.” 

Rain, and more rain beat down, making a dismal, whis- 
pering sound in his ears. His clothing, from helmet to boots, 
was heavily laden with wet mud; his hands and face possessed 
their full share of it. Tonight he would be on the horrible, 
horrifying listening-post duty, through all the black, unending 
hours of the night. A shudder passed through him at the 
recollection; he was conscious of feeling a bit “ off-color ”— 
unnerved. 

This time last year—or two years ago—or sometime far 
back in prehistoric ages, he had been slogging hard but hap- 
pily at black-and-white illustrating for the “ mags.” A day or so 
back, an old number of one of his mags had turned up, in the 

pages of which he had found some of his own work; and it 
had seemed at least a century since he had drawn and sent in 
that stuff; yet the date was only some eight or nine months old. 

You couldn’t gauge the passage of time, and you dared not 
try to gauge the possibilities of the future. 

Night had come, closing down and around like a wet pall. 
It was cold, miserably, almost impenetrably dark. A lonely 
figure, caked in mud from “tin” helmet to heavy boots, 
dragged himself stealthily along the communication trench. 
Something outside of himself impelled his volition, urging him 
away—away from that hell just behind him. Every sensitive, 
tortured nerve on edge, breathing in gasps, he was blindly, if 
slowly, following the compelling force. Contemptible, of 
course, but wholly imperative that he should get away, if only 
for that one hideous night; his nerve had given out at last, and 
he couldn’t help himself. His frenzied mind had invented a 
story for the sentries at the trench junctions; he was carrying 
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an urgent message to Colonel Dixon in the village, from his 
own captain, and so had got past. If he were discovered—well, 
hang it, he didn’t care; it was no use caring—whatever the 
consequences. After all, nothing really mattered, and he 
wasn’t out to count costs. 

He couldn’t picture old Peter doing this! What would 
Peter say—and think?’ His light-hearted laugh would have 
annihilated fear, anyway; it was but a few hours ago that Peter 
had uttered that light-hearted laugh—not three minutes before 
he had gone under; perhaps—considering he’d only been gone 
so short a time—Peter wasn’t so very far away . . . maybe he 
could see, and was watching somewhere. 

Symes stopped, glanced round him, and mopped the drops 
from his face. Thrusting his hand in his pocket, he let his 
fingers fumble with a little brass thing there. Then, gripping 
his muddy rifle with a fresh vigor, he crept forward, until the 
end of the communication trench was reached. 

Glancing furtively this way and that, he reckoned that the 
shell-torn road on the right would take him into the village 
of ——. And along in that direction he stole like a hunted 
thing, taking care to keep close in the cover of the hedge. The 
shell-holes, half-filled with liquid mud, provided many a pit- 
fall, but yet the tired feet dragged and stumbled on in an 
irresistible retreat. The word “coward!” sang constantly 
through his brain; danced in letters of flame amongst the eerie 
black shapes around him. Several times he halted, as if to 
summon back his manhood, and return to duty; but duty 
didn’t somehow count tonight—and anything was better than 
to go back to a spot where a man’s life was not worth a cent. 
... At all costs he must get away. Even now, at intervals, the 
familiar whistle of a bullet nearly spent, fell on his ear. 

“Lord, but I’m tired—tired!” His own voice sounded 
hoarse and menacing into the night, for he hadn’t known he 
was going to speak aloud; “ how far can a chap get when he’s 
fairly spent?” 

Up in the sky the clouds had seen fit to part a little, allow- 
ing a clear moon to look down on a world of dreariness and 
devastation. Here were the pathetic remains of what had once 
been a beautiful village; folks had dwelt here at one time— 
uncountable years ago, surely?—in peace and contentment. 
And there on the left was the ruin of their magnificent church, 
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where once they had knelt to worship, its handsome, wrought- 
iron gates all twisted now, and torn in the hungry hurricane of 
war: 

Those gates . . . A man must rest when he’s dog-tired, 
and each foot seems to weigh half-a-ton. He would go in, hide 
among the fallen gray stones, and sit down a while before he 
went on. Here, at least, was a resting-place for limbs that felt 
like so many separate and gigantic bruises; and here the 
sounds on the night air were softened by the distance he had 
put between himself and the hell he’d left behind. 

Only a few weeks ago a fine old church had stood there. 
Symes could tell that, from what he saw of the wreckage. A 
few pillars remained in the pathway before him; here and 
there a great shell-hole told how it was that those peaceful 
tombs were wrenched up and flung wantonly about the ground; 
resting-places of men and women long dead, ruthlessly torn 
open by the never-ending fury of the hurricane. 

Involuntarily he shut his eyes. “ Ans yet I can’t go back,” 
he muttered; “I can never go back. . 

In the midst of all the ruin, the geal crucifix had re- 
mained unharmed by enemy fire. Peaceful, calm, exquisitely 
beautiful, this cross supported the carven figure of the Christ. 
Symes raised his head again, ana saw it with the moonlight 
falling upon it, making a halo about the pitiful, majestic head. 
The man stumbled across to it, dropping down exhausted at 
the foot of the cross. 

His rifle, falling on the marble steps, made a startling 
clatter. Symes stared at it a moment; opened the bolt me- 
chanically. The magazine was still loaded; to Symes’ mind 
there seemed nothing sinister in the fact that the muzzle 
pointed directly to his temple, as it lay on the steps. If he put 
his right hand down he could touch the trigger—and then 
nothing else would matter. It might mean peace—at last; 
oblivion—? Or—might it take him to a hell even worse than 
the one he’d just left? 

Stretching up his arms, the soldier’s hard, battle-scarred 
hands groped out and encircled the feet of the Figure on the 
cross. Slowly he lifted his eyes, gazed up at the bowed head 
of the Man Who had suffered infinitely nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

“ Oh, Christ!” His very soul cried out in desperate appeal 
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as if he felt that here he might find vague comfort; “ I—cannot 
‘carry on!’” 

His arms slid down, and for awhile he remained still, half- 
kneeling, half-lying on the cold, wet steps. And yet this rest- 
ing-place did not feel comfortless; after a time—very soon, 
now, he reflected—he might be his own man again; would be 
thoroughly rested, and able to move and get on. Heavens! but 
he was deadly tired, tonight. 

A strange calm stole over him as he lay; there seemed to 
be an extraordinary quiet and peace among the shadows of 
this place; a chap couldn’t be filled with hideous, sickening hor- 
rors, and shapeless dreads, in this friendly darkness. One ap- 
preciated rest and stillness. 

After awhile a world of comfort and strength gradually 
enveloped him; something palpable, reliable, warm. By de- 
grees he seemed to become conscious that a voice from some- 
where was addressing him—softly, scarce above a whisper. It 
was as if Christ Himself were speaking—tenderly sympathetic 
—from the shadowed, exalted loneliness of His cross. 

“Brother—I, too, have suffered, through the sins of my 
fellow-men. DolInot know? I, Who value your sacrifice more 
than you realize, more than you have dreamed of, know your 
agony even as you know it yourself! ‘Carry on’ for My sake, 
then, and take comfort from that very sacrifice—that the world 
for which we have given ourselves may know eternal peace! ” 

In the ineffable hush that followed, Symes once more 
lifted his head, listening intently. The haggard lines of fear 
and nerve-racked exhaustion had disappeared from his face, 
leaving it strong and keen—the face of a soldier on duty. He 
sat up, breathing deeply and regularly, slipped a hand into 
his pocket to feel for the scratchy little bit of brass and frag- 
ment of khaki that were safely there. 

And then a sound of tramping feet in the roadway outside 
the gates caught his ear. Not steady marching, but something 
that sounded like a small body of men stumbling along, pick- 
ing their way determinedly between the shell-holes to get back 
to the lines. 

They were joking, some of them; others singing in under- 
tones snatches of music-hall songs—or parodies of them— 
adapted by the singers to their own especial circumstances, or 
those of their nearest neighbor. One of them laughed; a jolly, 
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light-hearted laugh, uncommonly like old Peter’s, thought 
Symes, as the sound floated towards him. . . . Occasionally a 
solid “ d——!” rang out on the air, as one or other fell into 
a pitfall; most of them sounded cheerful—men worth calling 
men, these—who hadn’t known the meaning of cowardice or 
fear; strong, glorious men a nation could do well to lean on! 

As they came into sight, the lurker within the church gates 
recognized a fatigue party—considerably less muddy, less 
weary than himself—carrying food for a hungry trench-mortar 
in the vicinity of the front line. 

Symes, in his new, calm strength, took up his rifle. A voice 
had bidden him “carry on,” and had explained to him the 
reason why. Even now, with firm, quiet insistence, he could 
hear the message still—“ We have given ourselves!” 

He went down the steps, turned, and with the instinct bred 
of his training as a soldier, drew himself erect. Standing at 
attention he saluted the crucifix, turned about, and stepped 
firmly toward the gates. From the young corporal in charge 
of the fatigue party came again the laugh that had reminded 
him of Peter Cort’s; it held in it something of gay, youthful 
dare-devilment, plenty of mirth, and a good sound share of 
manly courage and chivalry. 

Symes was just in time; he came through the gates with 


his head erect, and fell in at the rear of the little party. 
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THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING. By Wilbur L. Cross. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. $15.00. 

This work, by the editor of the Yale Review, is a notable con- 
tribution to American scholarship. It is a definitive study based 
upon painstaking and exhaustive researches covering many years; 
it supersedes all previous works reas says the final word regarding 
_ the author of Tom Jones, 

Professor Cross set himself a threefold task: the discovery 
of the facts of Fielding’s life; the establishment of his authorship 
of various unacknowledged writings by a careful consideration of 
internal evidence; and finally the destruction of the long current 
conception of Fielding and the substitution of an authentic 
portrait for this hitherto unchallenged caricature. 

In calling this work a “ history ” Professor Cross has followed. 
Fielding, with whom the term meant a biography. But this work 
is not a biography in.any limited sense. It is not focussed so 
sharply as to exclude the numerous interesting characters who 
played a part in.civil and literary affairs in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Men great and small throng these interesting 
pages: Lyttleton, classmate of Fielding’s at Eton and his life-long 
friend; Ralph Allen, wealthy owner of Prior Park; Robert Wal- 
pole, prince of politicians, in whose eyes every man had his price; 
Richardson, the plump, fussy little printer who astonished the 
world (and perhaps himself) by such a masterpiece as Clarissa 
Harlowe; Smollett, the hard-headed Scot, as virile as Fielding and 
as conceited as Richardson; John Fielding, the novelist’s blind 
brother who succeeded him in his magistracy and eventually 
achieved knighthood. We are brought into touch with ‘the 
hacks of Grub Street, brilliant, indecent, clamorous, and we behold 
all London in the throes of a lengthy transition from the un- 
blushing frankness of the Restoration to a regard for the outer 
decencies that were finally to triumph in the nineteenth century. 

Fielding’s was a day and generation when the amenities had 
not triumphed over the scurrilities in literary disputes; when men 
who found themselves beaten in a duel of wit took refuge in a 
torrent of vituperation which made Dame Scandal herself hide 
her head; when “ Beau Brocades” affected the graces of gentle- 
men and raised highway robbery to a fine art; when things were 
talked about in polite society and permitted on the stage which 
we of today relegate to police reports and clinical researches; 
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when the laws were incredibly stringent in some respects and 
lamentably weak in others. 

Against the manifold abuses in the laws and their administra- 
tion Fielding inveighed with power and effectiveness even though 
some of his reforms were adopted only after his death. This is 
the Fielding, keen of wit, impatient of abuses, sympathetic toward 
his fellow-men, seeing at once the weaknesses of the good and the 
virtues of the bad, exposing hypocrisy by irony and ridicule, 
eloquent for reform, that Professor Cross has presented in his 
history. His Fielding is not only a great writer but an honest, 
high-minded, and generous-hearted man. He has, therefore, done 
more than fulfill the demands of unremitting research and exact 
scholarship. With a convincingness which cannot be gainsaid, 
he has vindicated the memory of one of the great men in English 
literature. 


A HANDBOOK OF MORAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. Antony Koch, 
D.D., Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. Vol. II. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50 net. 

The second volume of Dr. Koch’s Moral Theology deals with 
sin and the means of grace. In five chapters the author discusses 
the nature and origin of sin, the principal kinds of sin, the causes 
of moral regeneration, the seven sacraments, and the sacra- 
mentals. An appendix sums up the marriage impediments of the 
new code of canon law. 


CONNECTICUT IN TRANSITION. By Richard J. Purcell, Ph. D. 

Washington: American Historical Association. 

The Justin Winsor Prize in American history for the year 
1916 was awarded to this monograph. Inea form slightly different 
it was also awarded by Yale University the John Addison Porter 
Prize. Having been twice approved by eminent specialists in the 
field of American history, it needs no commendation from a re- 
viewer whose function, under the circumstances, must be confined 
to an enumeration of the more important subjects noticed by the 
author. 

Dr. Purcell’s study is introduced by an explanation of the 
rise in Connecticut of infidelity, a phenomenon which is traced 
as far as the year 1801. This is followed by an account of the 
religious life of Yale College and of the spiritual revival in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. A summary of the liberaliz- 
ing of Calvinism completes this section, which includes an outline 
of the rise in colonial times and the later progress of the more 
numerous religious bodies which existed within the State. A 
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concise enumeration of the undoubted grievances of dissenters, 
that is dissenters from the Congregational Church established by 
law, make up the second chapter. With this background, which 
is admirably sketched, the subsequent happenings in Connecticut 
are perfectly intelligible. In fact, the qualities of clearness and 
entertainment are among the obvious merits of this work. 

An interesting section on the operation and the mechanism 
of government in Connecticut leads logically to an account of the 
rise of the Democratic-Republican or Jeffersonian party, one of 
the author’s main themes. From Dr. Purcell’s skillful analysis 
it is clear that the final success of Jefferson’s Connecticut followers 
was largely due to the support of dissenters. A faithful narrative 
of those far-off, sectarian quarrels is amusing now, but in the 
beginning of the last century the intolerance of the Congregational 
Church was not a matter to move one to mirth, for Episcopalian, 
Baptist, and Methodist labored under disabilities exceedingly 
grave. Catholics were not, as yet, sufficiently numerous to be 
feared or even to arouse a feeling of contempt, though the organ- 
ization of their Church often supplied the intolerant with effective 
epithets. The exertions of the Jeffersonian party were chiefly 
responsible for removing those discriminations and establishing 
in the eye of the law the equality of all citizens. It will come 
as a shock to readers whose ideas of early American democracy 
have been derived from the holiday orations of contemporary 
demagogues and reputed statesmen, to learn in what manner, in 
post-Revolutionary times, the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution were everywhere applied 
by the well-born, in Connecticut, at least, as late as the year 1819. 
Always excellent in narration and description, the author sketches 
the organization of the Federalist party in the “land of steady 
habits,” and both suggests and portrays its limitations. 

A fact familiar to students of American institutional history 
is that Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, as well as 
Connecticut, did not, like the other members of the Union, form 
constitutions of government when Congress, after adopting the 
Declaration of Independence, had recommended such action. 
Both States continued to live on under their colonial charters. 
Most readers, we believe, assume on insufficient information that 
the old systems of government were adequate to all the emergen- 
cies which might confront the new Republic. But nothing could be 
farther from the fact. The smooth narratives in the school and 
in the college histories of the United States do not even faintly 
suggest the bitterness of the conflict. Dr. Purcell’s book vividly 
describes the long struggle for emancipation in Connecticut. The 
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success of the reform party and the completion of the revolu- 
tion make up the list of chapers to which is appended an ex- 
cellent bibliography. On the whole the reviewer regards this as 
a splendid piece of research, at once complimentary to the Gradu- 
ate School of Yale University, to which it was submitted as a 
doctoral dissertation, and to the author, who, we have no doubt, 
will make other valuable contributions to American history. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPZDIA. Supplementary Volume 
Containing Revisions of the Articles on Canon Law According 
to the Code of Canon Law of Pius X., promulgated by Pope 
Benedict XV. By Andrew A. Macerlean, Member of the New 
York Bar. New York: The Encyclopedia Press, Inc. Cloth, 
$1.00; morocco, $1.50. 

This supplementary volume of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
contains revisions of the articles on Canon Law contributed to 
the Encyclopedia, and also a good deal of new material bearing 
on Church Law. It has been rendered necessary by the new 
Code of Canon Law on which the Canonists of the Church have 
been working for several years, and which has been recently 
promulgated. Many of the articles of the Encyclopedia were 
compiled after portions of the Code had already appeared and 
these needed no revision. With this supplement the Catholic 
Encyclopedia contains a complete, compendious, and scholarly 
treatise on the legislation of the Church. It comprises not only 
four hundred articles on Canon Law proper, but also a large 
number of articles on cognate subjects—all treated with the 
erudition that marks this great monument of Catholic learning. 
It should prove extremely valuable to all who take an intelligent 
interest in this wonderful aspect of the Church’s life and teaching. 


MEXICO FROM CORTES TO CARRANZA. By Louise S. Hase- 

brouck. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This very sketchy volume makes no pretence to scholarship. 
It is a “popular” publication, and the authorities on which it 
is based are not recondite. It presents that idealized portrait of 
Aztec Mexico and Montezuma which Prescott proned, and which 
received universal currency from the writings of Lew Wallace 
and other novelists. Modern research has proved all these pictures 
to be utterly unfounded. Two chapters, the second and the 
fourteenth, are cast in the form of a story; a device which lends 
picturesqueness, but does not conduce to accuracy. The astound- 
ing statement is made that, “in 1818 the conqueror Napoleon de- 
posed the Spanish king, Ferdinand VII.” In 1818 Napoleon him- 
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self was a prisoner on St. Helena; the unlucky Ferdinand was 
deposed in 1808. This inexactitude is perhaps not of vital impor- 
tance, but in weighty matters we meet a similar indifference to 
truth and to charity as well. We are told that “the priests, 
instead of setting an example to us, were men of bad lives. 

And on the great estates of the Church, the poor peons were 
more badly used than elsewhere.” Again we are informed, 
“ Juarez knew that the meddling of the Church in politics and 
the hoarding of the greater part of the wealth of the country 
in its coffers, were bringing about the ruin of Mexico.” Passing 
strange then, that such a greedy and unfaithful Church built the 
most magnificent temples, universities and colleges on the Ameri- 
can continent; printed the first books published on the soil of the 
New World; educated and civilized the Indians; and was the 
nursing mother of Mexicans, eminent in medicine, science, litera- 
ture and journalism. The best answer in brief compass to all 
these hoary calumnies lies in Monsignor Kelly’s admirable article, 
The Tragic Story of Martyred Mexico, published in the Extension 
Magazine for April, 1917. Monsignor Kelley was not satisfied with 
“popular” authorities. He went to the sources, and his essay 
is a veritable storehouse of information pithily put. 


THE DRAMATIC ART OF LOPE DE VEGA. Together with La 
Dama Boba. By Rudolph Shevill. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. $3.50. 

Sefior D. Marcelino Menédez y Pelayo, of the Spanish 
Academy, has frequently been blamed for devoting so many of 
his later years to the works of Lope de Vega, but surely, even if 
the Spanish master-critic might, as it seems, have given his age 
to more prolific subjects, it is strange to hear an American pro- 
fessor inveigh, not only against the character of the performance, 
but against the very project itself. And for what reason?— 
merely the pedagogical necessities of the college class-room for 
clearer texts—a rather trifling consideration it seems, in face 
of the almost complete absence of any kind of text, as Professor 
Shevill acknowledges. Certainly he would seem to advocate a 
beginning from what should be the end of this question. 

Students of Lope de Vega can afford to await the Spanish 
Academy’s editions—which if not so nearly perfect as Professor 
Shevill would have them, will at least be an accomplishment in 
scholarship and exploitation far beyond merely pedagogical 
achievement in class-room ease and elegance. 

The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega is accompanied by a 
fine text of La Dama Boba, a precious work of the monstruo de 
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la naturaleza; it is illustrated by ample notes that very ably 
demonstrate the quality of the numerous allusions and the 
histories of the personages referred to in the speeches. Particu- 
larly noticeable is the biography of Juan Latino, the illustrious 
negro of Baena, whose great erudition, and the difficulties in 
obtaining the details of his life, have made him a favorite subject 
with the Spanish historian. 


MARRIAGE LEGISLATION IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON 
LAW. By Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, SS., D.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 

Dr. Ayrinhac, the scholarly President of St. Patrick’s Sem- 
inary, Menlo Park, California, has written a thorough and accurate 
explanation of the marriage legislation of the new code of canon 
law. While the changes are not in fact very numerous, they 
are of real practical importance, and should be understood aright 
by the priest on the mission. Every law calls for an interpreter, 
for doubts will at once arise concerning its meaning and applica- 
tion. These doubts will be finally settled by the Roman Con- 
gregations as occasion arises, but in the meantime we can 
confidently rely on this able treatise of a theologian who has 
taught moral theology and canon law for many years. 

The text of the law is given in the original, with an English 
translation for the benefit of the lay reader. The writer lays 
special stress upon the history of the Church’s marriage laws, so 
that one may appreciate the better the reason of the changes 
affected in the new code. The twelve chapters treat of the pre- 
liminaries to the celebration of marriage, the various impediments, 
matrimonial consent, the form of marriage, marriages of 
conscience, the time and place of the celebration of marriage, the 
effects of marriage, the dissolution and the revalidation of 
marriage and second marriages. 


AMERICA IN FRANCE. By Major Frederick Palmer. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

Major Palmer describes con amore, as is only natural and 
quite proper, the marvelous achievements of America in the War. 
America had never been a military nation, and armed interven- 
tion on a huge scale in Europe would have appeared a few years 
ago unthinkable to her. Everything then had to be started from 
the very beginning—general staff, training of officers and units, 
transport, artillery, engineering, trench tactics. All this had te 
be done three thousand miles from home, done too under the 
highest pressure and at the briefest notice. How heroically Amer- 
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ica responded to the appeal of her chiefs; how on March 28th Gen- 
eral Pershing hurried to Marshal Foch and offered him all the 
American troops and material in France to do with as he pleased; 
how unselfishly General Pershing toiled, working daily from 7 A.M. 
till midnight, for the comfort and welfare of his men; how the dash- 
ing intrepidity of the American boys needed restraint rather than 
stimulant; how gallantly and successfully they bore themselves at 
St. Mihiel and in the Argonne—all this and much more should be 
read in Major Palmer’s vivid and sympathetic pages. The author 
has one literary peculiarity that soon strikes a reader. He takes 
a real delight in building up long sentences. On page two there 
is a sentence of ten lines pointed with commas. On page one 
hundred and ninety-four the foregoing is bettered by one of four- 
teen lines. To this succeeds almost immediately a banner sen- 
tence of forty-three lines, pointed, indeed, with semi-colons and 
commas, before we breathlessly reach a full stop. 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN INDUSTRY. By Helen Marot. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

In machine industry, where the majority are tied to tasks 
which seem to be hopelessly monotonous and specialized, is it pos- 
sible for the worker to develop a creative interest in his work? 
This is the problem with which Miss Marot deals, and it is in her 
view one that concerns primarily educators. The worker can be 
enabled to find a creative interest in his occupation only through 
the right kind of industrial training. In America, as well as in 
Germany, the wrong kind is given, for the aim in both countries 
is merely to make the worker a technically efficient producer in 
order that the product may be as large and as cheap as possible. 
Little or no attention is paid to the worker’s desire for self-expres- 
sion, his desire to find interest in the productive process upon 
which he is engaged, and pride in his contribution to the finished 
article. 

Undoubtedly the problem that the book discusses is one of the 
gravest that exists in our industrial system. Both in the school 
and in industry it is assumed by the majority of even socially 
minded men, if we make the worker technically efficient and pro- 
vide him with good conditions of employment in the matter of 
wages, hours, safety, etc., we shall have a satisfactory industrial 
situation. This is an astonishing fallacy. What it really implies 
is that the workers can be safely treated as efficient machines, or 
at least as well-fed animals, without initiative or interest. The 
fact is that even if we had satisfactorily solved all the problems 
involved in the relations between capital and labor, we should still 
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have left the apparently more difficult one of enlisting the interest, 
initiative, imagination and creative impulse of the worker. Per- 
haps this is rendered impossible by the very nature of machine in- 
dustry; on the other hand, engineers like Mr. Robert Wolf may be. 
right when they assert that ninety per cent of the machine tasks 
can be made interesting, and that the remaining ten per cent ought 
to be abolished. In any case, the immediate duty of all social 
students is to realize and grapple with the problem. 

The book in hand is a small one, but it is intensely suggestive 
and stimulating. Its indictment of the monotony of machine in- 
dustry at present, and its demonstration of the inadequateness of 
American and Prussian systems of industrial training are com- 
plete and unanswerable. Unfortunately its proposals of remedial 
educational measures are timid, partial, and unconvincing. But 
this is a new and difficult field. 


THE OREGON MISSIONS. - By James W. Bashford. New York: 

The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Bishop James W. Bashford of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church undertakes to show in this volume that “ Oregon” in- 
cluding what is now the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Western Montana, and a part of Wyoming, were secured to the 
United States through the patriotic efforts of Protestant mission- 
aries, mainly Methodists. To refute his visionary claims would be 
an easy task, but it would require more space than can be given 
to a necessarily brief review of his work. Had he chosen to call 
his book “ The Settlement of Oregon,” it would have been vastly 
more appropriate, since it deals much with the political and com- 
mercial aspects of the country during this period and very little 
with the spiritual needs of the natives. 

The first to lead in this so-called “ Missionary Work” were 
the Methodists who settled in the Willamette Valley in 
1834. Their leader was Jason Lee, whom Bishop Bashford exalts 
and eulogizes as one of the greatest of missionary saints and 
heroes. As a matter of historical fact the missionary labors of 
Jason Lee never extended beyond the Willamette Valley, Oregon, 
and covered a space of only six years (1834-1840). But since ex- 
aggerated claims are made for him by his biographer, it is only 
fair to examine a few of these. Jason Lee was born and died a 
British subject. The intense Americanism claimed for him by his 
biographer never urged him to renounce his British allegiance. 
From the beginning of their missionary work in 1834, he and his 
associates showed their ignorance of effective missionary methods 
by requiring their neophytes to abandon their tepees and live in 
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houses, to send their children to school in close, unclean, ill-ven- 
tilated houses: in fact to live wholly unnatural lives with results 
frightfully disastrous to life. Parrish says that. “in 1840,” five 
hundred Indians died in the Willamette Valley, and by the Wil- 
lamette Valley he means the Mission Bancroft. The causes 
assigned were “ the change in the mode of living and the introduc- 
tion by the whites of vices among the natives which undermined 
their vitality and made them a mere shadow of their former selves, 
a hopelessly degenerate race” (Bradshaw, p. 185). It would be 
quite pertinent to inquire of his biographer why this terrible 
visitation should have fallen on them just during the period of 
Methodist missionary activity, and how a promising tribe of na- 
tives could become “ hopelessly degenerate” under the same in- 
fluence. Bancroft. says that it was not difficult for Jason Lee to 
believe that his wishes were identical with the Lord’s, and now that 
the Indians were gone, there was nothing to prevent the establish- 
ment of a prosperous Methodist settlement of white immigrants. 
No further attempts were made to carry on missionary work and 
the mission was turned into a commercial centre for the white 
settlers. j 

Space forbids detailed mention of the disgraceful scheme of 
the Methodist missionaries to cheat Dr._ McLoughlin out of his 
homestead claim at Oregon City. In 1844, the Methodist missions 
in Oregon were closed. Thus ends the history of ten years of mis- 
sionary labor in Oregon, says Bancroft, in which nothing was done 
that ever benefited the Indians, but which cost the Methodist 
Episcopal Church a quarter of a million dollars. It is a stinging 
commentary by a non-Catholic historian. An indispensable quali- 
fication for the historian is regard for the truth. Right Reverend 
Bashford shows himself painfully lacking in this particular in sev- 
eral instances. On page twenty-four, in the apocryphal story of 
the visit of four Indians to St. Louis in 1832 in quest of the Bible, 
he says: “ Inasmuch as He-oh-ste-kins’ speech shows the object 
of the Indians visit to St. Louis was to get the Bible which the 
Catholics do not use in their public worship nor furriish to their 
members.” Right Reverend Bashford could not have been un- 
aware that he was penning a pernicious falsehood. On page 
‘thirty-two he speaks of “the low standard of civilization de- 
manded by the Catholic missionaries among their wards.” While 
giving credit to the Catholic missionaries for certain things, he 
studiously conveys the idea that they were in sympathy with Great 
Britain and opposed to the United States, and, without openly 
asserting it, he leaves the impression that they were in some vague 
way concerned in the Whitman Massacre. 
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The book adds nothing to the world’s stock of useful knowl- 
edge. It is written in a style of pious camouflage, well adapted 
for keeping the trusting Methodist believer from probing beneath 
the surface and discovering the truth of things for himself. 


THE BAND OF GIDEON AND OTHER LYRICS. By Joseph S. Cot- 
ter, Jr. Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.00. 

All interested in the progress of the negro race will be glad to 
give attention to the songs of the young David Cotter. They are 
not numerous and they are very slight: the greater part of them 
are colored by a weary sadness, possibly to be attributed to ill- 
health, which Mr. Cale Young Rice’s introduction tells us has held 
bed-ridden so many of the singer’s twenty-two years. The verses 
betray a soul earnestly reaching out toward God, toward faith and 
peace and beauty, albeit conscious always of the mysterious cloud 
placed by race upon his brow. 

David Cotter’s real success lies in the finely simple and im- 
passioned hymn which gives title to the little book. Here one 
catches the primitive fervor and lilt of the negro folk-song—and 
there is abundant room in American literature for more of this 
naive and genuine music. Mr. Cotter reproduces it, in this best 
effort of his, quite as powerfully as do the dialect chants of Mr. 
Vachel Lindsay. 


THE RED ONE. By Jack London. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.40. 

Here are four samples of the novella or long short-story as 
Jack London wrote it in the closing years of his adventurous and 
corpuscular career. But there is nothing in this book that will in- 
crease London’s reputation. He struck out a new vein in fiction 
with Before Adam and The Call of The Wild; and in his later 
books he showed that he had no little expertness in evoking the 
glamours of adventure in remote wild places, especially the magi- 
cal lure of the Southern Pacific. Islands. At times his writing 
about the sea and ships—most of all perhaps in Burning Day- 
light, if one remembers aright—recalled, a little, Conrad’s vir- 
tuosity. But Jack London was never an artist pur sang. He came 
nearest to being an artist in the best of all his books, Martin Eden, 
but even that interesting novel is defaced by many technical faults. 
And he had no loving care for words; again and again throughout 
his books he writes “no language.” 

These four tales are entitled respectively, The Red One, 
The Hussy, Like Argus of the Ancient Times: The Princess. The 
third of these seems the best. It recounts the adventures of the in- 
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domitable Tarwater. Old Tarwater is a real person and we are 
made to feel it. The story is a piece of genuine human life and 


striving. 


ESSAYS IN OCCULTISM, SPIRITISM, AND DEMONOLOGY. By 

Dean W. R. Harris. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.00 net. 

In a dozen brief chapters Dean Harris discusses in popular 
fashion the phenomena of modern occultism. The first half of 
the volume deals with the facts of telepathy, orientation, second 
sight, bilocation, bicorporeity and dual personality. The second 
half treats of demoniacal possession and spiritism. 

Spiritism, as the author well brings out, is an utterly pagan 
system and its existence today is an alarming sign of the de- 
generacy of our boasted civilization. The Catholic Church 
strongly denounces it because it denies an objective revelation, the 
divinity of Christ, the Church and its sacraments, the priesthood, 
heaven and hell, and holds the absurd theory that every man is 
his own saviour. The souls of the dead, saved or lost, do not re- 
spond to the evocations of man. The character of spirit mani- 
festations is proof positive—aside from fraud—that evil spirits 
masquerade as the souls of men or women who once lived upon 
earth. The evil effects, both moral and physical, that follow upon 
the practice of spiritism prove the wisdom of the Church in forbid- 
ding her children, under pain of sin to have aught to do with 
mediums, séances, or spiritism in any of its forms. 


EXPERIMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Francis Bowes Sayre, S.J.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50 net. 

Those interested in the more technical side of the problem 
of creating an effective league of nations will find this book help- 
ful both for the data it contains and as a guide for the formation 
of judgment on a number of points of fundamental importance. 
Beginning with a brief review of the epoch-making treaties of the 
past, he shows how the main reason for the failure to effect lasting 
peace was due to their having been founded essentially upon 
injustice. Added to this was the unwillingness on the part of 
the nations to submit to a sufficient amount of external control to 
make an effective international executive organ possible. On the 
supposition that the time is now ripe for the creation of such an 
organ, he proceeds to delineate what he characterizes as three 
different types of international executive organs and draws a sharp 
distinction between those with large powers of control and those 
with little or none. The conclusion drawn at the end, and well 
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substantiated in the body of the book, is that “the striking fact 
is not that successes have been so few, but rather that, in the very 
few cases where international government has been sincerely and 
honestly tried, and where necessity has forced the nations to ac- 
cord to the international organ sufficient power, the results have 
been on the whole successful.” 


THE DOCTOR IN WAR. By Woods Hutchinson, M.D. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson is so well known as a popular writer 
on medical subjects that no one would doubt for a moment but 
that he would make a very interesting book on the War, even 
though he had stayed at home. Having had the privilege, how- 
ever, of visiting all the fronts with the approval and the assistance 
of the Army Medical Departments, it is easy to understand that 
he has made what is really a fascinating book and, indeed, much 
more than that, that he has made a volume which will be referred 
to long after the War as containing first-hand information with 
regard to the medical history of this immense struggle. 

What Dr. Hutchinson’s book makes very clear is that, in spite 
of the fact that we thought human nature had become very differ- 
ent as the result of living nice, comfortable and even luxurious 
lives in the midst of our modern conveniences, human nature 
has. not changed a single bit. So far from the hardships of war 
proving detrimental to modern humanity, with its supposed re- 
laxed physical fibre, it has actually braced men up and proven 
beneficial. 


DUTCH LANDSCAPE ETCHERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By William Aspenwall Bradley. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2.00. 

To some lovers of art, etchings are a matter of more than 
common interest, and to them the art of etching assumes a 
significance equal to that which others attach to color and canvas. 
Every man to his taste, is a proverb suited to promoting good 
fellowship among individuals, and it serves acceptably here. Mr. 
Bradley has served very acceptably those given to the study of 
etchings by writing a small volume upon the subject. It is an 
interesting book, and, in fact, the first adequate account in English 
of the Dutch etchers of the period. It is biographical and critical 
in its scope, and covers the activities of all the more important 
workers of the century from the Van de Veldes to Antoni 
Walterloo, with the exception of Rembrandt. This most noted 
of all Dutch landscape etchers the author has.omitted because 
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he has been so often the subject of study. Whether this omission 
may be counted a defect in the book, the individual reader will 
best decide. At all events, it is entertaining and valuable, 
charming alike for its simple narrative and descriptive style, and 
the one hundred and fifty-four illustrations of the work of the 
Dutch etchers. It may be interesting to note that the originals 
of most of them are to be found in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


THE DAWN OF THE FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By Arthur Tilley, 

M.A. Cambridge: The University Press. 

Mr. Arthur Tilley has made the most thorough study we 
possess in English of the beginnings of the French Renaissance 
both in letters and art. An introductory chapter deals with the 
origin, spirit and development of the Italian Renaissance, and 
traces its influence upon France during the reigns of the French 
kings, Charles V., Louis XI., Charles VIII. and Louis XII. Part 
II. on the “ Renaissance in Letters ” deals with the study of Latin 
and Greek both in Paris and the provinces, and gives an excellent, 
critical sketch of the chief French poets and prose writers of the 
period. Part III. on the “ Renaissance in Art” deals with the 
history of architecture, sculpture and painting, the text being 
beautifully illustrated by many photos of French chateaux, 
hotels, smaller town houses, municipal buildings, churches, 
stained glass windows, statues of the Blessed Virgin and the 
saints, tombs, choir stalls, medals and other works of art. 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD WAR. By John Bach 

‘McMaster. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 

The story of how the United States was driven from neutrality 
into war is well told in this book. The submarine campaign 
annoyed and angered the American people, but what really fanned 
their wrath into flame was the Lusitania tragedy. Before the in- 
dignation of the American people had time to cool, they began 
to learn of the treacherous acts of German officials domiciled in 
America, These men were abundantly supplied with money, and 
in the interests of their propaganda they did not stop at crime. 
Suitable tools were employed and paid to foment labor troubles, 
to injure factories and shipping, to blow up bridges and railroads. 
Worst of all, German agents endeavored to embroil the United 
States with Mexico and Japan. There is something peculiarly 
repellent in the crimes of the German secret service planned on 
neutral soil, and performed against a then friendly nation. Like 
all their other crimes, these too contributed to bring about their 
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authors’ undoing. The President protested again and again, but 
in vain. Deceitful promises were made, only to be evaded or 
broken at the first opportunity. He then severed diplomatic re- 
lations, hoping still to avert hostilities. Only when forbearance 
would have ceased to be a virtue, did he call the manhood of the 
country to the colors and declare war. The new blood of America, 
poured lavishly into the contest, brought about the greatest 
debacle in history—a-downfall so complete and irremediable, that 
its full consequences cannot as yet be adequately forecast. 

Some of the newspaper statements quoted and written in the 
purest journalese, show up in odd contrast with the author’s own 
cultured and academic style. The value of the book as a work of 
reference is enhanced by the addition of a copious index. 


THE HISTORY OF LEGISLATIVE METHODS IN THE PERIOD 
BEFORE 1825. By Ralph Volney Harlow, Ph. D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $2.25. 

Many who lack experience and scholarship are apt to believe 
that the vast mass of existing statutes has been hammered into 
shape by the discussions of legislative assemblies. As they enter 
into the subject, however, they will learn that many lawmakers 
have really had nothing whatever to do either in suggesting or 
formulating the principles of laws enacted during their legislative 
experience. -A little reading of this work soon corrects the notion 
that legislative bodies or their regular committees are the most 
potent forces in shaping the phraseology or selecting the principles 
of the laws enacted. From an early date, as appears in this 
narrative, irregular bodies or non-official groups have played ex- 
ceedingly important parts in the legislative game. 

In tracing the rise in colonial times and the development of 
standing committees, Dr. Harlow has examined former studies of 
this subject, the Commons Journal, the Parliamentary Debates, 
the journals and other records of American legislative assemblies. 
So important are the functions of the committees of Congress and 
to so high a point of perfection has this principle of the division 
of labor been carried in the United States, that many believe the 
idea of standing committees to be of American origin. Further 
inquiry shows that the principle was well understood in Parlia- 
ment long before the English settled North America. Indeed a 
wide course of reading is requisite to acquaint one with the his- 
tory of American political institutions. 

An exceedingly interesting chapter treats party organization 
in the provincial legislatures. In looking into the Journal of the 
Massachusetts House the author has discovered for a definite 
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period, 1766-’67, that certain names are constantly occurring. 
About the time of the Stamp Act several of this céterie, known as 
the Boston “Junto,” began to acquire power at the expense of the 
royal governor. Until 1774 this grew apace. John Adams 
describes a visit to one of the meetings of such an irregular group. 
On the occasion of his visit the future President heard amidst 
flowing flip the affairs of the province discussed in clouds of 
smoke. There, he informs us, officials were chosen before they 
were elected in town meeting. In a word, the Caucus Club and the 
Monday Night Club appear to have anticipated the more modern 
machine and to have already acquired skill in the making of slates. 
For other colonies the story, with slight variations, is much the 
same. 

Another section discusses the origin of ‘‘ The Committee of 
the Whole House,” which is ascribed to the British Parliament of 
the time of James I. The author shows that it really is not a 
committee at all, but a meeting of the house itself, conducted 
under rules different from those which govern procedure in the 
regular session. The speaker no longer presides and there are 
not the usual restraints on debate. 

In a succeeding chapter the subject of committee procedure 
is examined. Some of the problems confronting the First Con- 
gress are ably discussed in the section following. Republicanism 
in the House and the Jeffersonian régime together form an in- 
teresting and instructive part of this book. From the above the 


.reader can readily estimate the practical value of the work. 


THE LOST FRUITS OF WATERLOO. By John Spencer Bassett, 

Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Dr. Bassett thinks the World War of yesterday is one of 
the lost fruits of Waterloo, the damnosa hereditas of the shameless 
cupidity and unceasing antagonisms of the Powers of Europe. 
His book really contains a brief and lucid history of European 
politics since 1815, and more than once he points out with dis- 
concerting impartiality that again and again the actions of the 
Powers would not bear a searchlight. In his second chapter he 
gives a résumé of peace movements in the past. But he makes 
no mention of the medieval concert of nations under the presi- 
dency of the Pope, and the numerous Truces of God. Yet of the 
medieval Christendom Auguste Comte, who was no Catholic and 


’ not even a Christian, said “it was the political masterpiece of 


human wisdom.” He speaks respectfully of the Emperor 
Alexander I. of Russia and of the Congress of Vienna of 1814. 
Very different is the estimate of De Lanzac de Laborie in the 
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Correspondant of September 25, 1918. This well-known historian 
gives a picture, one can only characterize as terrible, of the 
frivolity and ineptness of the Congress; of the carousings and 
junketings of its members. He quotes the Prince de Ligne as 
saying: “ Le congres ne marche pas, mais il danse.” 

In his sixth chapter Dr. Bassett summarizes very well the 
intricate politics of the Balkan States. The last two chapters 
contain excellent arguments in favor of federation. Whether the 
nations will act on them remains to be seen. Apropos of the 
battle of Waterloo we may be permitted to remark in passing 
that some distinguished contemporary Englishmen, (e.g. Hazlitt, 
Shelley), did not think the victory an unmixed blessing for the 
English people; while Faguet (Propos Littéraires, vol. ii., pp. 
171 et seq.) considers it to have been a misfortune for the cause 
of civilization itself. 


THE WAR AND THE FUTURE. By John Masefield. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Two lectures compose this book: the first on “ St. George and 
the Dragon;” the second on “ The War and the Future.” In the 
former the author gives a rapid sketch of the main events of the 
War up to April of last year, interpreting the part of Great Britain 
as resembling the combat of St. George with the dragon. The 
second, which was delivered in the United States last spring, is 
likewise mainly descriptive of the War, although it contains a 
few pages at the end which give expression to the hope that some- 
thing like a league of nations may be formed to make another war 
impossible. The volume has high literary merit. 


WHERE YOUR HEART IS. By Beatrice Harraden. New York: 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Harraden reappears before her public with fiction of 
marked effectiveness. It treats of the War’s salutary reactions 
upon the heart and soul of a woman naturally selfish and avari- 
cious. The pursuit of her own business interests takes her to 
Belgium, where she witnesses the sufferings of the victims. 
Shamed and inspired by the labors of those who are striving to 
alleviate the distress, she eventually becomes as generous and 
devoted as they. The theme is not new, but the treatment is 
distinctly so, in ways which it would be unfair to the reader to 
tell. The transformation of character is no sudden and dubious © 
conversion, but gradual, consistent, and thoroughly convincing. 
The scenes of relief work ring true, and are obviously the fruit of 
the author’s experiences. In this connection, it is agreeable to 
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note her repeated tributes to the fine achievements of the Ameri- 
can Relief Commission. The book has faults of style and con- 
struction, but these count for nothing, weighed against its merits. 
Where Your Heart Is may be classed as one of the few War 
novels that will not soon fade from the memory. 


BEHIND THE WHEEL OF A WAR AMBULANCE. By Robert 

Whitney Imbrie. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Imbrie has produced a most enjoyable book; for he writes 
well and has the gift of crisp and vivid narrative. He has a 
talent too for witty comparisons, and homely humorous phrases, 
which stick in the memory. His tenth chapter “ Encore Verdun ” 
is, perhaps, the best in the book; while the pages which we should 
call Verdun in death are super-excellent—a little snap of what 
he saw as he sauntered about the shell-torn, mutilated city. 
Subsequently he was sent to the Near East. He spent some 
time at Saloniki and Monastir. His adventures driving his 
ambulance over the trackless defiles of the Balkans were almost 
epic. His career was nearly cut short by enteric. He recovered, 
however, and received the Croix de guerre. In his preface he 
apologizes for the “ egocentricity ” of his pages. There is really 
no need to do so, Their egoism is by no means excessive, and 
is never offensive. There are a few misprints here and there. 
The interest of the book is enhanced by ten illustrations. 


ESSAYS IN THE STUDY OF SIENESE PAINTING. By Bernard 

Berenson... New York: Frederick Fairchild Sherman. $3.65. 

A new token of Mr. Berenson’s activity in the field he has 
plowed and from which he has reaped during the last thirty years, 
is something of an event, especially if presented in the attractive, 
richly illustrated form we owe to the publishers of this, his latest 
volume. The reproduction of the pictures used for illustra- 
tion, serves again the intention which presided over his former 
efforts, when treating of North and Central Italian painters, 
namely, to make us better acquainted with artistic personalities 
“hitherto unintegrated, or to extend, by showing in a new phase,” 
personalities already known. With that object in view he selected 
a few of the less famous among the members of the Sienese guild 
of palette and brush, of which Duccio di Buoninsegna, Ambrogio 
and Pietro Lorenzetti, Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, commonly called 
Sodoma, and Domenico di Pace Beccafumi are perhaps the most 
widely admired. “Disentangling” Lippo Vanni, Cola di 
Petruccioli, Girolamo da Cremona, Guidoccio Cozzarelli and 
Matteo di Giovanni, he goes a little out of his way to discuss in a 
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chapter by itself the beautiful Ferrarese marriage salver in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts without venturing as yet an opinion 
as to its possible author. 

Concerning the period in which Sienese painting reached 
its zenith, he strikes a novel chord in differing from the 
cinquecento notion by putting the date of its culmination about 
the year 1350. Then, he asserts, archaism, eclecticism and 
syncretism caused the lapse of its steady and logical evolution, and 
“nothing but a surviving simplicity of purpose and fine crafts- 
manship, and a saving ignorance of chiaroscuro and the oil 
medium, prevented the disaster that overtook Italian painting in 
general, little more than two centuries later.” Mr, Berenson has, 
indeed, good reason for inviting us in his preface to believe in his 
conclusions even if not perfectly convinced of his arguments. In 
welcoming this admirably instructive book, we cannot omit men- 
tioning the promise it conveys of a disquisition from the same 
hand on the relations between Sienese and Oriental art. The 
debt of the West to the East, also in an artistic sense, has never 
been adequately acknowledged, although it begins to make itself 
felt. We look forward to Mr. Berenson’s contribution to that 
subject. 


WALKING-STICK PAPERS. By Robert Cortes Holliday. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 

To be able to converse well is a choice accomplishment. To 
entertain, to instruct, to make hours happy and profitable that - 
might have been dull and empty, and to do it in a light, cheery, 
unforbidding way—who would not desire to be skilled in the art 
of conversation? Mr. Holliday must be a very pleasant companion, 
if one may judge by his Walking-Stick Papers. In these twenty- 
four essays, called by Mr. Huneker “monstrously clever,” he 
chats pleasantly on all sorts and conditions of things from “ The 
Fish Reporter ” to the philosophy of wearing a hat. Only one who 
has been a fish reporter knows what to say about it. Mr. Holliday 
also wears a hat, we believe, and has seen several others do like- 
wise. A great amiability pervades the three hundred odd pages 
of the book, a quiet good humor that enlivens the interesting 
observations on manners and men. 

While the author probably did not intend the papers to com- 
pete with one another, but to live together in a happy family 
spirit, the ones that make the most persistent appeal to the 
present reviewer are “On Carrying a Cane,” “On Going a 
Journey,” “Going to Art Exhibitions,” “ That Reviewer Cuss,” 
“Literary Levities in London,” and “The Deceased.” ‘“ That 
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Reviewer Cuss ” assuredly opens up the question of book review- 
ing quite amazingly, stating openly what many people have 
shrewdly suspected. This one essay is pure gold to one about 
to take up literary work. It is a pocket philosophy drawn from 
the experience of a man who has seen the literary life in its 
various aspects. If it does not teach a kindly lesson, it is not 
Mr. Holliday’s fault. © 

In fact, he has few faults. Other essayists, to be sure, would 
write similar ideas in a dissimilar way. Mr. Benson’s polished 
sentences would make an entirely new book of it; Miss Repplier’s 
sparkling conversational tone would be quieter and less staccato 
in its effect. But the three are not quite akin, and their modes of 
expression do not meet. Mr. Holliday is nothing if not good 
company. 


WAR POEMS FROM THE YALE REVIEW. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. $1.00. 

No Virgil has yet essayed the task of singing the arma 
virumque of the Great War now ebbing away, and it will be many 
a year, no doubt, before the Homer of the modern world will 
tune his lyre to the wrath of the Crown Prince or of the un- 
crowned Kaiser. But every poet has called his muse to assist 
him in voicing some phase of conflict, or in setting to music some 
emotion evoked by an incident of the War. In many instances 
it would seem that the muse has answered the call but feebly, 
for the song has often been rather lifeless and enemic. But 
many poems have been written which have been of high order, 
appealing at once with the fair grace and beauty that is poetry. 
Several anthologies have appeared, containing much of the best 
war verse. War Poems From The Yale Review is one of them, 
and one of the best, despite the fact that it is probably the most 
slender of the collections, having but nineteen poems and com- 
prising only forty-seven pages. Seventeen poets ask the reader’s 
plaudits, and many of them surely deserve them. 

In The Union Alfred Noyes has a ringing tribute to the 
United States in a musical setting that would stir even a dead 
soul to rise to love of country. John Erskine sees the marshaled 
armies and offers his Impressions at the Front in the superb 
classic tones that characterize so much of his poetry. In The 
‘New Iliad Katharine Lee Bates sings quite charmingly the tale 
of the New England boy closing his Homer to take his part in 
the greater Iliad overseas. A sweet and gentle melancholy per- 
vades The Absent Lover, an old theme ever new, and very 
pretty in the tuneful lyrics of Irene McLeod. Winifred Letts is 
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the laureate of The Connaught Rangers, a poem of charming 
melody, in a lilting, Celtic mood. The little volume also offers 
specimens of the work of Robert Frost, Emile Cammaert, and 
Louis Untermeyer, among others. All the poems reflect the 
idealism of the past four years, as it seeks expression through the 
temperament of the individual poet. There is to be found in 
them little utterance of the joy of the clash of arms, there is no 
hymning of hate, but the song is of the endurance of the spirit, 
a paean of the gladness to live or to die for the right. There 
is no useless regret for a peace that departed with Prussia’s crime, 
but a forward gaze to the new peace, born of The Will to Per- 
fection, as Masefield names his sonnet. They are over now, the 
four years of travail, and many men are dead; but the dead are 
not dead in vain, for a resurrection will come to the world, one 
hopes, such a resurrectien as the fine concluding verses of John 
Finley’s, The Valleys of the Blue Shrouds, foretells for France. 
Then all the valleys and hills “shall pulse again with life that 
laughs and sings.” 


THE VICTIMS’ RETURN. By Noelle Roger. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co. $1.00. 

This simple, straightforward account of the systematic 
repatriation of War refugees in Switzerland is by one actively 
engaged in the work. It is another cheering and welcome re- 
minder that side by side with inhuman cruelty have gone in- 
tense sympathy and loving-kindness, laboring to repair deadly 
wrongs: thus, despite the tragic conditions with which it deals, 
it is pleasant reading. It is, moreover, so well written that it is 
entitled to consideration even in face of the mass of War litera- 
ture only too likely to crowd out so small a contribution as this 
unpretending book. 


FIGHTING FOR FAIRVIEW. By William Heyliger. New York: 

D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 

Mr. Heyliger gives us here another story for boys. “ Buddy” 
Jones, captain of the Fairview high school baseball team, wakens 
to the discovery that he is no longer the one best fitted for that 
position; that loyalty to the interests of Fairview and fairness to 
his mates require that he surrender his leadership to a newcomer 
among them. He conquers in the silent struggle with himself, and 
by his sacrifice his beloved school is victorious in a contest of im- 
mense importance to all concerned. 

The book is well written, in the author’s characteristic man- 
ner. This means the ignoring of any more spiritual motive for right 
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conduct than a naturally high individual standard of ethics. Lack- 
ing the deeper source of courage and support, Buddy is rewarded 
by his comrades’ appreciation, which takes the form of public 
acknowledgment and thanks. Thus the book becomes a bit of the 
pleasant but illusory reading that can scarcely be held to con- 
tribute toward the best preparation for life. 


IN THE SOLDIERS’ SERVICE. By Mary Dexter. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 

This is a series of letters written by the author to her mother 
in America, telling of her war experiences as a nurse in the Eng- 
lish hospitals and as an ambulance driver in France. The book 
has subject matter in plenty, yet Miss Dexter has hardly made the 
most of it. While the narrative of her “cases” and her experi- 
ences is always bright and interesting, it is somewhat discon- 
nected. Because the story is told in letters hurriedly written, the 
tale loses much in the telling, is scant and incomplete and is a 
promise only of what might have been. 


SKIPPER JOHN OF THE NIMBUS. By Raymond McFarland. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

This is a stirring tale of the life and adventures of the young 
captain of a fishing schooner sailing from Gloucester to the Banks. 
Our boy hero is cruelly treated by his guardian, and in a fit of 
angry defiance runs away to sea. 

The reader will follow with the keenest interest John Deane’s 
fight for success, against the heaviest odds, from the day on which 
he was kidnapped by the villain captain of the story, to the moment 
in which he rescues the same villain shipwrecked off the Canadian 
coast. Every detail of the business of mackerel fishing is perfectly 
explained, and the descriptions of storms, shipwrecks, contests 
with the Canadian revenue officers—they were always discom- 
fited of course—will appeal strongly to every American boy. 


FREE: AND OTHER STORIES. By Theodore Dreiser. New 

York: Boni & Liveright. $1.50 net. 

These eleven stories, of which the first gives its title to the 
collection, are widely devious in subject and character. Though 
not all on the same plane of merit nor exhibiting anything strik- 
ingly new, they are for the most part interesting, Old Rogaum and 
His Theresa especially so. Taken as a whole, they give Mr. Dreiser 
adequate representation, and demonstrate that he is able to ex- 
press himself as effectively in the short story as through his 
accustomed and less difficult medium, the novel. 
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THE LAW OF STRUGGLE. By Hyman Segal. New York: Mas- 
sada Publishing Co. $1.50 postpaid. 

Is the author of this book in earnest or is he only poking 
fun at his readers? On the latter hypothesis the book is worth 
reading; otherwise, not. 

Mr. Segal does not at all adopt Mrs. Eddy’s view that pain is 
error. On the contrary pain is of the very stuff of life, and the 
phrase “ of the very stuff of life” becomes a quasi-technical term 
by repetition. Our normal condition is the state of pain from 
which we are ever struggling. “ Pain is the universal substance 
which is given and the Will to Struggle is its concomitant.” 
“ Morality in man and beast... flow from the degree of their re- 
sponsiveness to pain or sensitive experience.” “The true basis 
of title to property is acquisition by struggle according to the 
standard of struggle obtaining at the time the property is 
acquired.” ‘Honesty is an acquired as distinguished from a 
natural virtue, enforced by society in order to maintain a standard 
of struggle.” ‘‘ Murder is a heinous offence because it is the most 
palpable instance of the permanent cutting off of another’s strug- 
gle.” “Marriage organizes our life for struggle. Hence the 
sanctity of marriage ties.” “‘ The vices are those practices, habits 
or inclinations which weaken our capacity for struggle.” ‘ The 
State is the medium through which the people at large or nation 
has pooled its power for collective struggle.” The non-morality 
of the German State “is a different order of morality than we pro- 
fess and only relatively immoral. Actually, it is a kind of moral- 
ity, inferior in the scale of struggle... .” 


MORALE AND ITS ENEMIES. By William Ernest Hocking. 

New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.50. 

In this study Doctor Hocking, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard, proposes to elucidate the mentality of soldier and civilian 
under the stress of war conditions. By the application of the 
theory of psychology to the mental states observable in war time, 
he endeavors to outline the laws and principles which are at work 
throughout the human predicament. For the study of such 
phenomena he had abundant opportunity on the occasion of his 
visit to the front under British auspices, and of his lecture tour 
to the Northeastern Division of Army Camps during the summer 
of 1918. 

Accepting Napoleon’s judgment that in war the moral is to 
the physical as three to one, the author inquires into the nature 
and conditions of an effective morale. This, he establishes, is no 
mere matter of the feelings and emotions, but rests on a rational 
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and ethical basis: “ Morale is at bottom a state of will and pur- 
pose; and the first factor in any mature human purpose is knowl- 
edge, i. e., knowledge of the thing to be gained by the purpose— 
the good to be realized or the evil to be averted, or both.” And 
again: “Morale for all the greater purpose of war is a state of 
faith; and its logic will be the superb and elusive logic of human 
faith. It is for this reason that morale, while not identical with the 
righteousness of the cause, can never reach its height unless the 
aim of the war can be held intact in the undissembled moral sense 
of the people.” Recognizing thus the two factors of logic and 
ethics in morale, he stresses the need of popular instruction in 
war aims, and shows how the moral integrity of a cause may de- 
feat the purpose of a conscienceless Realpolitik. 

The hope is expressed in the preface that the morale developed 
for war purposes may be a spiritual asset in the time of peace. The 
inevitable drawback of Doctor Hocking’s ethics is that it depends 
exclusively on natural motives as a means of uplift. Thus, in the 
absence of the supernatural, it is idle to urge as a specific against 
the social evil the American standard of democracy and chivalry 
toward woman. This lack of belief in revealed religion takes from 
a book which is otherwise marked by singular clarity of thought 
and treatment. 


THE ESSENTIAL MYSTICISM. By Stanwood Cobb. Boston: The 

Four Seas Co. $1.50 net. 

Mysticism is a word more often used than understood. Even 
in circles where it should be understood it has borne a hazy mean- 
ing. Happily, of late years in Catholic literature it has become 
simplified. Henri Joli in his Psychology of the Saints defines it 
as the love of God. Every Christian, he says, who is in the state 
of grace loves God and is a mystic. Similarly, Father S. Louismet, 
‘in Mysticism True and False, contends that the mystic life is 
simply life with God—‘“ the intercourse of mutual love between 
God and the fervent Christian.” 

The author of The Essential Mysticism also takes it to mean 
the reaching out of the soul for union with God, and his book is 
a plea for things of the spirit in an age “ that is too busy hunting 
for material comforts to sit down and think,” and in which “ life’s 
sole aim is to exhaust the pleasure of the present moment.” His 
picture of the typical American is not very flattering. He has 
“two very good eyes, a physically analytical mind, and a total 
ineptness for real thought.” It is no wonder that when such a 
man embraces Christian Science “he has become an_ idealist 
without knowing or understanding what he believes.” 
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Mr. Cobb’s plan to transform the typical American into a 
mystic will not, we fear, meet much success. It is not easy to see 
how mysticism of any kind can have a place in the religion which 
Mr. Cobb invents. For he champions a new brand of religion— 
a universal religion—“ a religion comprising the essential truths 
of all the world’s spiritual teaching.” “ Religion,” he explains, 
“at bottom is one and the same thing for Jew and Christian, 
Brahman, Moslem and Confucianist.” Surely, Mr. Cobb’s studies 
should have taught him that religion, to have a foothold in the 
world, must be based upon supernatural revelation. It is only 
in revealed religion that well-balanced mysticism can have place— 
and it is only in Catholicism that mysticism, in the highest sense 
of the word, is possible. Mr. Cobb’s book is a jungle where 
Buddhism, Theosophy, Christian Science, Bahaism, Sufism, 
Taoism and other dreamy cults jostle one another, much to the 
reader’s bewilderment. It is a book which, decidedly, makes 
“confusion worse confounded.” 


THE BEDROCK OF BELIEF. By William F. Robison, S.J. St. 

Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.25 net. 

This is the third volume of a series of lectures on apologetics 
given by Father Robison in St. Francis Xavier Church, St. Louis. 
He first answered the question: Why must one be a Catholic? the 
second: Why must one be a Christian? and the third: Why must 
a man profess any religion at all? 

The six chapters of this interesting volume treat of the 
necessity of religion, the existence of God, the idea of God, the 
nature and dignity of man, the necessity of worship, and the 
sanction of eternal reward and punishment. It is an excellent 
book to put into the hands of an unbeliever. It is well written, 
well thought out, and puts the arguments for the foundations of 
belief in a clear and cogent manner. 


THE PAWNS OF FATE. By Paul E. Bowers. Boston: The 

Cornhill Co. $1.50. 

In this novel of politics and sociology more is attempted than 
it is wise to undertake within the limits of one moderate-sized 
volume. The author has not confined himself to one theme, but 
deals with several, each of which would require undivided at- 
tention. There is scant evidence of original thought; the material 
is reminiscent of the matter with which our periodicals have 
teemed for a decade. An effect of novelty could be produced only 
by a more skillful and temperate literary manner than appears 
to be at Mr. Bowers’ command. 
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OUR ADMIRABLE BETTY. By Jeffery Farnol. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co. $1.60 net. 

Mr. Farnol has returned to his early manner and given us 
here another “romantic” novel. The story moves animatedly 
through an atmosphere of patches and perukes, lace and ruffles, 
with moments that call for the ready rapier and pistol, the 
“ admirable Betty ” being, of course, the cause and centre of both 
comedy and adventure. Despite the disapprobation of realists, 
there is a constant audience for fiction of this kind, to whom 
Mr. Farnol’s somewhat artificial and exclamatory treatment will 


be rather an attraction than a drawback. 


THE DREAM MAKER. By Helen Fitzgerald Sanders. Boston: 

The Cornhill Co. $1.50. 

There is no plot and but little connected story in this narra- 
tive of a childhood passed in Mississippi and a girlhood in Cali- 
fornia. The interest is derived from scenes and people depicted 
so graphically and intimately that the author conveys the im- 
pression of relating personal reminiscences. A keen appreciation 
of the beautiful is demonstrated, as well as humor and warm 
human sympathy. To those who cherish memories of the far 
South, as it appeared for some years after the Civil War, the 
book will have a special appeal of sentiment and charm. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. New York: Columbia 

University Press. $2.00. 

These studies in the history of philosophy are published and 
edited by the Department of Philosophy of Columbia University. 
Their object is to encourage research and the exercise of his- 
torical imagination—‘“ to increase,” as the editors put it, 
“ America’s contribution to the history of culture.” The chief 
‘ essays of the series are: ‘“ Appearance and Reality,” by M. T. 
McClure; “Francis Bacon and the History of Philosophy,” by 
John J. Coss; the “ Motivation of Hobbes’ Political Philosophy;” 
“Truth and Error in Descartes,” by Robert B. Owen;” “ Old 
Problems with New Faces in Recent Logic,” by H. T. Costello. 


WASP STUDIES AFIELD. By Phil Rau and Nellie Rau. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. $2.00. 

Two professional naturalists here record their studies and 
observations of four years on sixty-odd species of wasps. The 
work is entirely original and most technical. It is above the 
capacity of the general public, but interesting and valuable to 
students of entomology. What a fund of patience and skill must 
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have been expended on these minute and difficult researches! 
We read, for instance, of how the nests are built and the larve 
fed; of wasps stinging spiders and caterpillars, so as to paralyze 
but not kill them. The wasp then deposits its egg on the living 
prey, and on this live food the larve feeds. The authors think 
the sting of the wasp must have a preservative or embalming 
effect on its victim! ‘lhey record two cases where a caterpillar 
survived fifty-four days after being stung; and one where the 
subject lived for seven and a half months, to all outward ap- 
pearances still quite healthy. Incidentally, the lesson comes home 
to the reader, how short life is and how inexhaustible knowledge. 
Less than 200 species of wasps have been studied, but some 9,900 
varieties are known to exist, and no doubt there are others still 
unlisted. The book is provided with sixty-eight illustrations and 
an index. 


GENERAL CROOK AND THE FIGHTING APACHES. By Edwin 

L. Sabin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Sabin’s contribution to the Lippincott Trail Blazers 
Series is an interesting blend of fiction and fact. It follows the 
fortunes of the boy, Jimmie Dunn, who serves under General 
Crook in the campaign against the notorious Geronimo, has many 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and is able to be of assistance 
to the brave, just commander whom he loves and reveres. 

While not a defence of the Apaches, emphasis is laid on the 
responsibility of the whites for much of the Indian trouble. The 
narrative preserves historical accuracy, and the author introduces 
considerable information as to Apache traditions and customs. 
Thus, though designed for boy readers, the book is not without 
appeal to those of more mature years. 


EDITATIONS FOR THE USE OF SEMINARIANS AND 

PRIESTS, by the Very Rev. L. Brancherau, S.S., translated 

and adapted, is published by Benziger- Brothers, New York. 

($1.00 net.) Volume VI. on “ The Blessed Virgin and the Saints ” 

offers many suggestive and instructive lines for meditation on the 
feast days of the saints. 


MONG new books for children we have Three Sides of Paradise 
Green ($1.35) and Melissa Across the Fence ($1.00) by Augusta 
Huield Seaman (New York: The Century Co.). These stories of 
small happenings in present-day setting, will doubtless prove of 
absorbing interest to youthful readers. The Waterboys and Their 
Cousins (75 cents), by Charles Dickens Lewes, (Philadelphia: 
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J. B. Lippencott Co.) is a delightful book of better than fairies— 
the rain, the dew, and other lovely things of creation. The writer 
inducts his readers into nature’s secret methods of travel, her 
partnerships, and business methods in a most fascinating manner, 
but, alas, the spiritual key to all this marvelous creation is missing. 


HE AMERICAN BOYS’ ENGINEERING BOOK, by A. Russell 

Bond, with 232 diagrams by Edwin E. Bayha, (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00), will prove a mine of delight to the 
boy of a mechanical, engineering turn of mind, and a stimulus 
to the passion for making something, latent in the boy mind. 

Mr. Bond calls his book emphatically “a play-book not a 
text-book,” and asserts “it is more fun to make a toy than to 
play with it.” The boy who is fortunate enough to have this book 
given to him, will soon learn how to use its many suggestions 
for surveying, sounding, signaling, etc. We were pleased to note 
the effort to interest him in the use of a knowledge of the stars. 
There is a chapter on “ Fitting up a Workshop,” which brings this 
delightful asset within the limits of the possible. We commend 
the book to boys having these tastes and congratulate them on the 
enjoyment in store for them. 


SSENTIALS OF AMERICAN HISTORY, by Thomas Bonaven- 
ture Lawler, with illustrations in color by N. C. Wyeth, 
(Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.12), is termed a revised edition. As a 
matter of fact it has been re-written from beginning to end, along 
the same lines which won it a distinguished place with educators 
on its first appearance. 

Naturally, the viewpoint has changed somewhat, the horizon 
widened under the influence of the past few years—for this history 
ends with the armistice of November, 1918, and shows the United 
States before the world as the champion of liberty for other lands 
than her own—“ liberty to act within the limits of the civil and 
moral law, and liberty to worship according to the dictates of 
one’s conscience.” 

The work contains a number of useful appendices; the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution, with an ex- 
cellent digest of the same, also a bibliography of suggested his- 
torical readings which comprise works of fiction and poems, as 
well as more serious studies of history. 


O THE HEART OF A CHILD, by Josephine Van Dyke Brown- 
son (New York: The Encyclopedia Press. $1.00 in boards; 
cloth, $1.25 postpaid), has been recommended as “the work for all 
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who teach catechism at home or in school, week-day or Sunday.” 
The writer certainly merits the blessing of every teacher who has 
felt timid in venturing on what seems to her holy ground. Young 
mothers and especially Catholic mothers, will aspire to be 
the instruments in opening the minds of their children to the 
things of God. So the demand for this little book comes “ not only 
from the cities, but also from mothers living out in the country, 
where they have not teachers and must themselves teach their 
little ones, or let them go without the most important of all know- 
ledge—treligious instruction.” 

Two additions greatly aid the usefulness of these lessons—a 
bibliography, and a list of pictures, illustrative of the topics, and 
extremely modest in price. The blessing and reward merited by 
those who “ instruct many unto justice ” is herein made attainable 
to countless thousands of the members of Holy Church. 


FITTING memento of Pope Pius X., of holy memory, is his 

Letters to Catholic Priests published in a well-bound pocket 
edition by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. (50 cents postpaid.) 
It evinces on every page the deeply spiritual character of His 
Holiness and is a clarion call to life with Christ. 

From the same firm comes a special “ thin edition ” of Father 
Lasance’s Manna of the Soul. (40 cents to $3.00 according to 
binding.) It is adapted to slip easily into the man’s vest pocket 
or the woman’s hand-bag. 


HE C. Wildermann Co. have brought out an attractive 

booket for the season: The Passion of Our Lord in the Words 
of the Gospel, edited by Father Herbert McDevitt, C.P. The 
illustrations- which add to the effectiveness of the text are photo- 
graphic copies of Mastrienni’s striking models in clay. The book- 
let is in handy form for a pocket companion for meditation. 


Max BRABSON LITTLETON in Whence Cometh Victory? 
already in its second edition (Baltimore: John Murphy 
Co. 50 cents), dwells on the power of prayer as shown in the 
great conflicts of the past. Specific instances of those who have 
triumphed through prayer, or gone down to defeat without it, are 
drawn from Old Testament and secular history. The theme is 
sympathetic and its examplars well chosen. 























Recent Events. 


The Peace Conference is still continuing its 

The Peace Conference. long drawn out discussions upon questions 
which have been submitted for decision. 

So far it cannot be said to have reached any definite conclusions. 
In the early days of March it was hoped that towards the end of 
the month a preliminary peace treaty might be laid before the 
Germans for their acceptance, but even this hope receded into 
the distance. President Wilson’s determination to have a defi- 
nite League of Nations plan incorporated into even the prelimi- 
nary Peace Treaty, is responsible for the delay. In view of the 
differences that seem to be developing between him and the 
French, the prospect is not very bright. No definite conclusions 
have been reached by the delegates to the Conference, as a whole. 
Some of the many Commissions and Sub-Commissions, to 
which the work has been intrusted, have reported their decisions. 
These include the destiny of the German Colonies, at least to the 
extent of declaring that they will never be German again. How they 
are to be administered and by whom, depends upon whether the 
League of Nations is adopted or not. Another important decision 
regards one of the terms to be imposed on Germany: the limitation 
of her army to 100,000 men to be enlisted voluntarily. This, if 
carried out, will put an end to conscription, first in Germany, and 
as a consequence in the rest of Europe. The fate of the League 
of Nations is still in the balance. President Wilson has 
committed himself to the statement that the vast majority of the 
people in this country are in its favor, even in its present form. 
This statement is vehemently contradicted by no small number 
of persons who presumably are as able as the President to form a 
judgment as to the mind of the American people. The fact that 
in Paris a division is now being made of the draft of the League 
by the British, French and Italian members of the Commission 
which drew it up, would seem to prove that the President is be- 
coming cognizant of the real state of public opinion; and that in 
a few days such changes may have been made as to render it 
‘acceptable to its strongest opponents. A real decision of major 
importance is that food is to be supplied to Germany in con- 
sideration for the use, granted the Allies, of the German ships 
which have been lying in Germany, and in various neutral ports 
throughout the world. The necessity for supplying Germany with 
food is based on evidence which Mr. Lansing declared to be con- 
vincing. The purpose of such supplies is to prevent the starva- 
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tion of the whole population, which, without them, is considered 
inevitable. Starvation would be the surest way to effect the spread 
of Bolshevism, which is the thing that most threatens western 
Europe. Three million and one-half tons of shipping will, by this 
agreement, be made available for the use of the Allies, who in 
their turn will supply Germany with three hundred and seventy 
thousand tons of foodstuffs per month, receiving therefor some 
five hundred million dollars. 

Among the many commissions appointed by the Peace Con- 
ference to consider means to make a better world, none is more 
important than the one having under consideration the ~ ~nditions 
of labor, with a view to incorporate into the new Pez : Treaty 
regulations to improve the lot of those who toil. At ‘erne in 
Switzerland, Internationalists have been holding a conference in 
which not only British and French, but also German delegates 
took part. The representatives of American labor, under the 
guidance of Mr. Gompers, as also the Belgian delegates, 
refused to participate in this conference on account of the 
presence of the German delegates. After many sittings the 
conference broke up without practical decisions. The Belgian 
delegates are said to have issued invitations for a new conference 
to be held at Brussels. 

The Berne Conference representated extremists, although not 
quite of the Bolsheviki type. If the new peace should prove able 
to make regulations for the well-being of the workers, and at the 
same time satisfy the just claims of the employers, it would be 
an achievement of almost equal importance to the making of the 
Treaty of Peace itself. The members chosen to consider the ques- 
tion are as well qualified to bring about the desired result as the 
world can furnish, and they have arrived at a number of definite 
proposals. These proposals, to some extent, have already been 
accepted in this country. The most striking innovation adopted 
by the Commission is an obligatory system of insurance against 
unemployment for all workers. Second only in importance, is 
the provision that all workers shall be insured by the State against 
industrial accidents. All these suggestions -will have to be con- 
firmed by the entire Peace Conference. 





In the recognition of Poland, towards the 

Poland. end of January, the United States was fol- 

lowed by France and Great Britain in 

February. Early in March, Italy followed.. Poland, therefore, 
again takes the place she once occupied among the nations of the 
world, although the determination of her boundaries, both on the 
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east and on the west, is still to be made. This question is one 
it will be very difficult to settle; in fact it is one of the most dif- 
ficult of the questions before the Peace Conference. The prin- 
ciple guiding its settlement will be to put Poland in possession of 
all territories inhabited by indubitably Polish populations. This 
territory is comparatively easy to ascertain; but there are out- 
lying districts, in Lithuania, White Russia, East Galicia and 
the Western Ukraine, where the Polish population is so inter- 
mixed with the other nationalities, that it is most impossible 
to make an equitable division. For example, in East Galicia there 
are about 3,100,000 Ruthenes and 1,900,000 Poles. The problem 
moreover is complicated by the fact that while the population, as a 
whole, is not Polish, the landlords are, and the settlement there- 
fore involves the question of the ownership of the land and the 
ex-propriation of the landlords. Unless something more than 
recognition of Poland as a nation is given by the Western Powers, 
that country still runs the risk of falling into the hands either of 
the Germans or the Bolsheviki. Before the former left the coun- 
try, they either carried off the machinery necessary for manufactur- 
ing, or destroyed what they could not carry off, so that no wheel 
is now turning in Poland and hundreds of thousands of people 
are without employment. Starvation is at the door of every house- 
hold and, although our country has furnished supplies, these 
have not been adequate for the needs of the population. To these 
internal difficulties may be added the fact that military operations 
against the Bolsheviki in the north, and against the Ukrainians in 
the south, have to be carried on, to say nothing of the conflict with 
the Germans in Posen. The armistice terms, indeed, required 
cessation of hostilities in this region, but the Germans have 
not adhered to these terms. This necessitates the mainte- 
nance of a Polish force in this region. The non-arrival from 
France of the Polish army that fought there, has added to the 
difficulties of the situation. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, 
however, the Cabinet of M. Paderewski is meeting with a fair 
measure of success. The National Assembly is at work framing 
the constitution for the new Republic, and the recognition 
accorded it is, in itself, a testimony to the belief the powers enter- 
tain that a stable government will be established there. 


At Weimar the National Assembly has been 

Germany. in continuous session since its opening on 

the sixth of February. Its main work has 

been the elaboration of a constitution for the new German Re- 
public. Along what lines this Constitution is being made, has 
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not yet been disclosed, but it is thought that it will resemble some- 
what that of the United States, inasmuch as the larger States 
which made up the former German Empire will be formed into a 
number of republics. What will be done with the small Duchies 
and Principalities is not yet clear. These new Republics will be 
federated with one President over all. It is not expected, however, 
that the new German President will be intrusted with the vast 
powers possessed by the American President. The division of 
seven Republics, advocated by some, and of four advocated 
by others, does not seem to have met with sufficient support to 
render likely the adoption of either proposition. The Separatist 
Movement, of which there were signs at the beginning of the revo- 
lution, seems to have met with a decisive rejection in all parts 
of Germany, although the separation from Prussia of the prov- 
inces west of the Rhine and the formation of them into a Republic 
for a more or less prolonged period of time, is said to be one of 
the conditions which will be imposed upon Germany by the Allies. 

While the National Assembly has been engaged in constitu- 
tion making, the Government which is dominated by the Majority 
Social Democrats, has been preparing to lay before the Assem- 
bly measures of a drastic character for the regulation of indus- 
tries and agrarian reforms. So far-reaching are these measures, 
that it is said they will exceed the demands of the Independent 
Socialists. All the mines of Germany are to be taken over, as 
well as the coal syndicate. The measures for which the Govern- 
ment has assumed responsibility, do not come up to the demands 
made by other Socialists in the Assembly, for Bills have been 
brought in providing that property necessary to the maintenance 
and exploitation of the wealth of the soil shall belong only to the 
Government. The transfer of mines and public power plants 
from private to common ownership and the appointment of in- 
dustrial councils, consisting of workmen, for the control and 
operation of these properties, are among the other things which 
Socialists in the Assembly look upon as requisite for the well- 
being of the German population. On his first assumption of office, 
the Minister of Education issued a decree taking away from both 
Catholic and Lutheran clergy the control they formerly had of 
the schools. This decree was but the forerunner of stronger 
measures to deprive the State of all religious influences. The 
Catholic Party, reénforced by those among the Lutherans who still 
possess an interest in the religious well-being of the State, offered 
so decisive an opposition to the proposal of the Government, that 
they were able to have its exercise suspended for the time being, 
and to bring about the appointment of a Commission to examine 
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into the whole question. What will be the result remains to be 
seen. 

After the deaths of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemberg 
there appeared to be a restoration of order in Berlin, although in 
other parts of Germany there were outbreaks too numerous to 
mention. For a time Weimar, where the National Assembly is 
sitting, was cut off from all communication with the rest of Ger- 
many on the north, east and west. Strikes in the Ruhr districts 
threatened to cut off the supplies of coal from the whole country. 
The most serious disturbance, however, was at Munich, where the 
originator of the Bavarian revolution and its presiding genius, Dr. 
Kurt Eisner, was assassinated. It is said this act was instigated 
by the supporters of the dispossessed Whittelsback family. For 
a time it seemed as if Bavaria would fall into the hands of a Ger- 
man type of Bolsheviki. To this, however, a strenuous opposition 
arose, although it is not quite clear what shade of Socialism is sup- 
ported by the new Cabinet which has been formed. The Diet, 
which had just met to form a new constitution for Bavaria, is to 
be superseded by a new one elected for the same purpose. At 
present a fairly orderly state of things seems to be established in 
Bavaria, but in Berlin the hopes that a settlement had been 
reached have been disappointed. A new uprising has taken place 
in which Spartacides have participated and also, it is said, some 
of the Independent Socialists. Fighting, sometimes of a serious 
character, went on in several of the suburbs of Berlin for a fort- 
night and many lives were lost. Atrocities akin to those practised 
in Russia were perpetrated. One of the curious features of the 
situation was that, within a short distance of the streets in which 
this internecine warfare was going on, large numbers of the 
population were indulging in their usual amusements as uncon- 
cernedly as if nothing were happening. This conduct of the Ber- 
lin populace so scandalized the authorities, they issued a decree 
prohibiting public dancing. On the whole the Government seems, 
at length, to be dealing resolutely with all violations of peace and 
good order. The soldiers have proved loyal, as a whole, in de- 
fence of stable government. While there are those who take a 
very pessimisitic view of the immediate future in Germany, there 
is reason to believe that anarchy and Bolshevism may be averted. 


The chief event of importance which has 
Newly Formed States taken place within the last few weeks is 
of Austria-Hungary. the law passed by the National Assembly of 
German-Austria which declares that State 
to be a part of the German Republic. A good deal has to be done, 
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however, before this law becomes effectual. It must receive the 
assent of the new German Republic, and also be accepted by a 
plebiscite of the Austro-German people. It is probable, however, 
that both these conditions will be fulfilled, but there is question 
as to whether the consent of the Allies can be obtained. If Ger- 
man-Austria is joined to the German Republic, it will give to 
_ Germany an increase of about seven millions of people and will 
compensate her, so far as population goes, for the loss of the peo- 
ple dwelling in Alsace-Lorraine, Schleswig and Posen. Hence 
Germany would be stronger after the War than before. A result 
to which the Allies may well take exception. 

With reference to Czecho-Slovakia, a few notes may be made. 
A conspiracy of Germans and Magyars has been discovered, the 
object of which was the overthrow of the newly-established demo- 
cratic government of which Dr. Masaryk is the President. No 
overt steps were taken, as the project was discovered in time. 
Whether or not the new Republic should be liable, along with 
Austria-Hungary, for the réparation which has to be made to the 
Allies for injuries inflicted in the War, is a hotly debated ques- 
tion which seems almost impossible of solution. During the War 
the Czechs offered every possible resistance to its being waged and 
yet they actually took part in it. International law always appor- 
tions any debt which may be due by a State as a whole, to the 
parts of that State, in the event of its being divided, and so it would 
seem that Czecho-Slovakia should bear her share of the burden 
borne by the Dual Kingdom. This, the new Republic positively 
declines to do. Moreover Czecho-Slovakia finds that she has no 
access to the sea, and is making demands for rights of way through 
other countries, both to the Baltic and the Adriatic and across 
Germany to the Rhine. In fact the new State is completely iso- 
lated; commerce may be cut off from her and even the free trans- 
mission of news by letter or telegraph: she is hemmed in on all 
sides by countries more or less hostile. As it is of vital impor- 
tance for the Allies that she should be strong enough to resist any 
future effort of Germany to extend her boundaries, the call made 
by Czecho-Slovakia for assistance is imperative. 

The course of events in Hungary have been far from smooth. 
Meetings have been held supporting the demand for the reéstab- 
lishment of the Monarchy. Seventeen persons have been arrested, 
charged with counter-revolutionary propaganda. Among those 
accused of this propaganda is included the ‘well-known Dr. 
Wekerle, several times Prime Minister of Hungary. In considera- 
tion of his advanced age the former Premier was allowed to re- 
main at his home and was not subjected to imprisonment. Hun- 
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gary has suffered a greater loss of territory than any of the other 
new States, on every side except that adjoining the Austro-German 
Republic. This loss caused delay in calling the Constituent As- 
sembly which is to settle her new constitution. The Government, 
however, have now decided to summon the Assembly early in 
April and to hold elections, even in the territory which has been 
occupied by the invaders. The future of Hungary, it is said on 
good authority, will depend upon the attitude of the peasant. On 
this hangs the fate of the country. His thirst is for the land, and 
it is said he is sure to get it, inasmuch as the nobles will offer 
no resistance and the Church has already thrown her vast lands 
into the melting-pot. 

The hoped-for arrangement of the antagonistic claims of the 
Italians and the Slavs to the districts bordering on the Adriatic 
has been disappointed. The dispute, instead of being settled, has 
become even more acute. The Italians have even prevented the 
food which was being sent for the relief of the Slovenes, Croats 
and Serbians from reaching them. They have had to be warned 
by this Government, and our Allies, that their own needs would 
not be satisfied by this country unless the embargo placed upon 
transmission of food should be removed. The Italians mani- 
fested their hostility to.the Slavs by deeds, and the latter responded 
by threats. They threatened, in the event that the Peace Confer- 
ence granted to Italy the disputed districts, to make war for the 
recovery of the districts which they claim. The Italians are as 
stubborn as the Slavs, basing their claim to the districts in ques- 
tion not merely on historical grounds, but also on the fact that 
by the Treaty made with our Allies in London, these districts 
were allotted to her. 


Of the 173,000,000 of Russians embraced 
Russia. within the former Russian Empire, the 
number controlled by the Soviet Govern- 
ment at Moscow is only 40,000,000, while the territory which 
‘lies under their control bears an even smaller proportion to the 
population, consisting of about 500,000 square miles as against the 
more than 7,000,000 of which the former empire consisted. Of 
this former vast area, certain portions have already been definitely 
separated from Russia. These include Finland and Russian 
Poland, both of which have been recognized as independent na- 
tions, by some at least of the European Powers. 
The districts which have exercised that right of self-deter- 
mination which the Bolshevik Government were the first to de- 
clare, are too numerous to name. Mention may be made, how- 
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ever, of the Ukraine Republic, the Crimean, and the Caucasian. 
Various districts occupied by the Cossacks seem to have acquired 
independence, as well as the district of Kuban, while the whole 
of Siberia seems to have been lost to the Bolsheviki. In Siberia 
the Omsk Government has been by far the most successful in its 
efforts to drive back the Bolsheviki but whether its jurisdiction 
extends to the seacoast, is a matter involved in much uncertainty. 
The Northern Government of Russia which embraces the Province 
of Archangel and the Murman Coast, is still the scene of con- 
tinuous fighting. As a consequence, ‘the borderline between it 
and the regions still controlled by the Bolsheviki, is a moveable 
one, as one party succeeds or the other. 

Within the sphere still left under Bolshevik control, their 
power seems undiminished. In fact, the advancing troops of the 
army which Trotzky recruited has gained, through military suc- 
cesses in Northern Russia and in the border States of the Baltic, 
a territory as large as France. Within the last few weeks, how- 
ever, the Bolsheviki have met with reverses and have not only 
made no further advance, but, at various points, have been forced 
to retire. This, notably in the region occupied by the Don Cos- 
sacks. So great, indeed, was the success of the forces fighting 
against the Bolsheviki in this region, that, a few weeks ago, strong 
hopes were entertained of a junction being effected between the 
troops operating in this region and the forces controlled by the 
Omsk Government. Thereby, it was anticipated, the Bolsheviki 
might be encircled by a ring of enemies stretching from Eastern 
Siberia to the Black Sea. The recent success of the Omsk troops 
in effecting the capture of Ufa tends to revive this hope. 

The reverses of the Bolsheviki cannot be looked upon as de- 
cisive, however, “or can the danger from the spread of their doc- 
trines be considered as over. In one of the areas where hostilities 
have taken place, Germans, under the command of Marshal Von 
Hindenburg, have, at last, resisted the common enemy, instead of 
playing into their hands as they did when Poland and Ukraine 
were evacuated by them. This reversal of conduct it is hoped will’ 
be continued and supplemented by the recall of the German 
officers said to be in command of a part of the Bolshevik troops. 
In some districts, officers of the old Russian army are now com- 
manders in the Bolshevik ranks, having been forced by the Bol- 
shevik Government to render this service. The army itself con- 
sists to some extent of Chinese and Lettish mercenaries, and is 
further recruited from the lowest class of the population who are 
attracted by the pay offered and the fact that the soldiers have 
sufficient food while the rest of the population is starving. 
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No amelioration is noted of the atrocious methods adopted by 
the government of Lenine and Trotzky to insure the supremacy 
of the proletariat. This it is their avowed object to establish not 
only in Russia, but throughout the world. Evidence accumulates 
daily of deeds done in Russia by the workingmen who nominally 
make up the Supreme Council of the Soviets, surpassing in bar- 
barity anything history records. One of the greatest evils due 
to the Tsar’s government is that centuries of subjection to its 
severe discipline seems to have rendered the Russian people in- 
capable of withstanding the bloody despotism which now domi- 
nates. Submission has been ingrained into their very being and 
energy fails them to shake off the intolerable yoke imposed by 
Lenine and Trotzky. 

It is a matter for congratulation, however, that the proposed 
meeting at Prinkipo has come to naught. That would have in- 
volved something like a recognition of the success of the Bolshe- 
viki and consequently of the methods by which they attained this 
success. It is said a renewed attempt may be made to revive the 
project in another form. At the beginning of the Peace Confer- 
ence the Russian question was recognized as the one most diffi- 
cult of solution and the many weeks during which the Conference 
has sat, have only seen the difficulties increase. At first, there 
was a possibility of armed intervention by the Allies, or 
that, at least, they would permit a volunteer army to be raised. 
Now, however, it seems certain no intervention will take place, 
and that even the troops already there, including our own, will 
be withdrawn. 

While the violent methods by which Lenine and Trotzky have 
striven to establish the supremacy of the proletariat, have shocked 
and disgusted the whole world, the failure of the system of state 
socialization of industries and despoliation of landlords which 
they have established in Russia, has caused widespread internal 
dissatisfaction. The peasants at first acquired land for them- 
selves in large numbers and were in consequence warm supporters 
of the Bolshevik régime. Now their experience of the Soviet 
methods of government, has so completely changed their minds 
that they have risen in insurrection throughout Soviet Russia. In 
their desperation they are said, to have destroyed roads, thus 
hindering troop and food transport, so that famine universally 
stalks through the towns. But the opposition to the Bolshevik 
rule comes not alone from the peasants but from the workmen in 
the cities. Factories have stopped working, and the Soviet 
Government has been compelled to issue a decree introducing 
forced labor for the unemployed. The change in the attitude of 
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the peasants who so readily accepted the Bolshevik Government, is 
due to the fact that as soon as the Bolshevik power was estab- 
lished, they forcibly seized the stores of food accumulated by the 
peasants, using them for the army, and leaving the towns 
without food. This fact estranged the workingmen in those towns 
from the Government they had been glad to recognize. Their 
failure at home is by many held responsible for their determined 
efforts to spread Bolshevik principles abroad. While the Bolsheviki 
have their own troubles, those parts of Russia that have declared 
themselves independent, are far from having obtained the peace 
they sought. In Northern Russia some time ago one of its military 
authorities put the whole of the Cabinet on board a vessel and 
shipped them off to a monastery. The Allies had to intervene to 
restore the deposed authority. Ever since then, military opera- 
tions have been going on between the Allies and the Bolsheviki, 
the latter having threatened to drive the former into the sea by 
the month of March. Some little success has attended their 
efforts, but the realization of their project has now been deferred 
until the month of May. In the Baltic States conflicts also have 
taken place between the Bolsheviki and the Lithuanian troops, 
assisted by Finnish volunteers. Here the opponents of the Bol- 
sheviki seem to have met with considerable success, and to have 
driven back the Red army as was done on the eastern border of 
Poland. There the apparently irresistible onrush of the Bolsheviki 
has been stopped, although they are still in possession of the town 
of Vilna which forms an advantageous military post. In the 
Ukraine, General Pettura seems to have secured control. He has 
driven out the pro-German Hetman, who had usurped supreme 
authority. What General Pettura represents, however, is quite un- 
certain. Indeed, he is claimed to be a supporter of Bolshevik prin- 
ciples. His feeling toward fellow Slavs who dwell in Galicia, is 
indicated by the constant state of warfare existing between his fel- 
low-citizens and the Poles. Sometime ago it was said that the 
French, after having taken Odessa, were marching into Ukraine 
to the relief of Kief, but nothing more has been heard of this ex- 
pedition. It is not known, therefore, whether the Bolsheviki con- 
trol Ukraine. Farther east, as already said, the Bolsheviki have 
been defeated, but not decisively as was expected. They have been 
driven out from the region of the Caucasus as well as from Tash- 
kent, and the fact that Baku is again in the possession of the 
British, makes the extension of their power into Trans-Caucasia 
very unlikely. What fate has befallen the recently set up re- 
publics of Georgia and Mt. Ararat has not been disclosed. 


Of the organized groups, the Omsk Government is the most 
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firmly established and holds the greatest extent of territory. But 
its internal affairs seem to be in a more disturbed condition than 
any of the others. Mention has already been made of the seizure 
of power by Admiral Kolchak, due to the suspicions entertained 
of the loyalty of the social revolutionist government which pre- 
ceded the one formed by the Admiral. His assumption of power 
has been generally acquiesced in, yet there has been a more or less 
determined resistance to it in some quarters. The Czecho-Slovak 
troops who were coéperating with the forces of the Omsk Govern- 
ment were in the opposition for a time, and more active re- 
sistance was offered by Generals Semenoff and Kalmykoff, com- 
manding Cossack troops in Siberia. The former, indeed, has had 
to be tried by court martial. A contributing element in the con- 
fusion was the fact that some time ago, when the Omsk army was 
small, France was requested to send a Commander-in-Chief to 
these troops. After much delay, he arrived. But the Omsk Gov- 
ernment troops had then reached the number of one hundred 
thousand, and it was felt that a foreign commander would be 
derogatory to their dignity. This situation was alleviated by a 
compromise which left Admiral Kolchak in nominal command. 

Chief among the causes of disturbance, however, were the efforts, 
just revealed, of the Japanese Government to bring the whole of 
Sibria east of Lake Baikal within their own sphere of influence. 
When the Allies agreed to send troops to Siberia, the contribution 
of each was limited to seven thousand men. It has now come to 
light that the Japanese sent no fewer than 72,000. Moreover they 
made a determined endeavor to secure for themselves, in every 
place where Allied troops were stationed, the command of those 
troops. This was done by sending, to every station where troops 
were placed, an officer superior in rank to that of any of the other 
Allies. They also impeded, on various pretexts, the organization 
of the Siberian Railway by American engineers. So acute did the 
crisis become that, in November last, the American Secretary of 
State had to call the attention of the Japanese Government to the 
efforts which were being made to control the situation. This 
communication resulted in the recall of a large part of the Japa- 
nese army from Siberia. Whether the loyal codperation of Japan 
with the other Allies is to be counted upon, depends upon the 
result of the conflict which is now going on in Japan between the 
war party and the party who advocates peace. 


March 19, 1919. 
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With Our Readers. 


O our new Archbishop—the Most Reverend Patrick J. Hayes— 

THE CaTHOLIC Wor LD and all its readers extend affectionate 
greetings and heartfelt congratulations. Because of his thorough 
knowledge, his long experience in the administration work of the 
archdiocese of New York, Archbishop Hayes is particularly well 
qualified to fill his high and important office. New York is his 
birthplace, and New York had been the scene of his many years 
of labor—until his appointment as Chaplain Bishop gave him a 
diocese that necessitated extensive travel and a jurisdiction that, 
so to speak, included Europe as well as America. 

In New York he received as a youth his college education; 
later he went to the old Seminary at Troy, and then to the Catho- 
lic University of America. As early as 1895, the then Father 
Hayes was appointed secretary to Bishop, later Archbishop and 
Cardinal, Farley. He served as secretary when Bishop Farley was 
appointed to the archdiocesan see of New York; then as Chan- 
cellor; and was appointed Bishop of Tagaste in 1914. While fill- 
ing the office of chancellor he was also the President of Cathedral 
College, and the remarkable success of that institution may be 
credited to the ability and foresight of Archbishop Hayes. His 
work as Chancellor, and later his labors as Auxiliary Bishop, 
brought him in touch not only with the priests of the diocese, but 
with its manifold and far-reaching problems. 


* * * * 


HORTLY after America entered the World War it was found 

necessary to appoint a Chaplain Bishop, one who would head 
the large diocese, to be made up of all the Catholic chaplains in the 
service of the United States army and navy. The Holy Father 
appointed to this position Bishop Hayes. It was a task that de- 
manded great executive ability; painstaking labor; constant vigi- 
lance as to needs and how those needs might be filled; wise, sym- 
pathetic yet authoritative leadership and guidance for the Ameri- 
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can Catholic chaplains in our own country and abroad. The 
great number of chaplains, both commissioned and volunteer, 
who served our soldiers and sailors and who have written an in- 
delible record of generous, heroic, faithful and self-sacrificing 
service are a testimony to the Bishop who passed upon the special 
fitness of all, who guided, directed and inspired, and who insisted 
always that they were in the service primarily as priests for the 
spiritual welfare of their men. 

After his appointment to this post, Archbishop Hayes was 
also designated by the Archbishops of the United States as one 
of the four Bishops of the Administrative Committee of the 
National Catholic War Council. In that position, he, with his 
co-members, has directed all the Catholic activity in welfare ser- 
vice for our troops at home and abroad, and for all those who have 
been affected by war conditions. 

He enters his new position enriched with varied and tested 
experience. Not only will our obedience and faithful codperation 
be his, but our prayers will abide with him that God may bless and 
crown in his new and far-larger field the successes of the past; 
and that the history of the archdiocese of New York under his rule 
may add still further glorious pages to the record of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 


<i 
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S we are about to go to press the announcement is made in the 
London Times that the English Government will again by 
forceful measures rule Ireland. With absolute disregard of the 
truth the Times states that the English Government “ having 
failed to induce Irishmen to agree among themselves must im- 
pose their own settlement upon Ireland.” Championing in a 
Peace Conference the right of peoples to determine their own form 
of government, the English Government denies the application 
of that right to Ireland. And for the reason that there is no doubt 
as to how the great majority of the Irish people would speak on 
the question of self-determination, if it were permitted them to 
speak. 
* * * A * 
HE expression of American public opinion on the question is 
having effect. On March 5th the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, by a vote of 216 to 41, passed the following resolution: 
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“It is the earnest hope of the Congress of the United States of 
America that the Peace Conference now sitting in Paris, in pass- 
ing upon the rights of various peoples, will favorably consider the 
claims of Ireland to self-determination.” 

On February 22d a _ very notable Convention was 
held in Philadelphia, attended by many distinguished churchmen - 
and laymen, and by over five thousand delegates from every sec- 
tion of the country. The purpose of that Convention was to voice 
to all the world the claims of Ireland. The Resolutions adopted 
unanimously by the Convention were read and presented by His 
Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons. We reprint them here in 
full: 

“We, the delegates to the Convention of the Irish Race in 
America, assembled in Philadelphia, the city in which the im- 
mortal declaration of American liberty was given to the world, 
and speaking for many millions of American citizens, call upon 
the President and Congress of these United States of America to 
urge the Peace Conference now in session at Paris to apply to Ire- 
land the great doctrine of national self-determination and to recog- 
nize the right of the people of Ireland to select for themselves with- 
out interference from any other people the form of government 
under which in future they shall live. 

“We urge this claim, in the first place, in the name of justice 
—recognizing and insisting on the truth set forth by the founders 
of our Republic that all governments derive their just power from 
the consent of the governed. 

“We urge this claim in the name of America, insisting, as 
we have just shown in the case of France, that we are not an 
ungrateful people, and recalling that no other people have con- 
tributed more than those of Irish blood to the creation, the up- 
building, the development and the preservation and defence of 
our great country. 

“We urge this claim in the name of Hreland because of the 
unparalleled struggle for now seven and a half centuries that Ire- 
land has carried on for national existence and liberty; because all 
efforts to break down and destroy that existence have failed, and 
because of the extraordinary majority by which less than two 
months ago the people of Ireland declared, not alone their dis- 
satisfaction with the government of their land by England, but 
also their determination to govern themselves without interference 
from any outside influence or power. 

“We urge this claim in the name of humanity, because we 
believe that war cannot be ended, and a just and permanent peace 
cannot be brought about unless the doctrine of self-determination 
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be applied to Ireland and the people of that country be permitted 
to decide for themselves the form of government under which they 
shall live. : 

“We point out that England has tried in every way to coerce 
or to persuade or to cajole the people of Ireland to give up their 
devotion to their national aspirations, and tried them all in vain. 
Lloyd George within the last-few months has been compelled to 
assert that Ireland is at present as much opposed to British rule 
as in the days of Cromwell. The industries of Ireland have been 
destroyed; her trade and commerce wiped out; her population cut 
in two; her leaders deported and held in English jails without in- 
dictment or trial, and yet with a unanimity never before attained 
have again declared their utter dissatisfaction with English rule 
and their determination to be free. 

“England refuses to listen to the voice of Ireland, but we 
point out that England likewise refused to listen to the voice 
of the American colonies. England was compelled less than a 
century and a half ago to recognize the independence of the colo- 
nies, and within the last year the efforts of our country saved 
England and her allies from total defeat at the hands of the Cen- 
tral Powers. The land to which England was thus compelled to 
do justice has just saved England in her hour of need. Let Eng- 
land now realize that justice to Ireland, which she has so long de- 
nied, with grievous loss to Ireland but also with great loss to her- 
self, will now remove from her path the bitterest hostility which 
she has to encounter all over the world, and will convince mankind 
in general of the sincerity of her declarations when she says that 
she believes in liberty and justice for others as well as for herself. 

“Finally, we urge this claim that peace and order may be 
brought out of the chaos with which the whole world now seems 
to be threatened. In this great hour, when Governments are being 
reformed and when peoples long oppressed by tyranny are emerg- 
ing again into the sunlight of liberty, let there be sincerity and un- 
selfishness upon the part of those who are controlling the Peace 
Conference, to the end that the mistakes of the Congress of Vienna 
may be avoided, and a peace made that will be lasting and parene: 
nent because it will be just and right. 

“Upon the shoulders of our President and Congress rests, 
in the last analysis, the responsibility of the peace that shall 
be made. We urge them to act in accordance with the doctrines 
laid down on our behalf when we entered the War, and in 
accordance with the resolution recently adopted, almost unani- 
mously, by the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the end that autocracy and militarism may be for- 
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ever destroyed, and that the right of self-determination shall be 
given to all the peoples of the earth.” 


-— 
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HE Bolshevik programme, as outlined in the March issue of 

THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD, was no doubt the cause of great shock 
to the average reader. He concluded, probably, that it was the 
wild outburst of savagery—of men stddenly gone mad, and madly 
bent upon destroying order and reason and God in this world. 
Their madness appeared most clearly perhaps from the bestiality 
of their lust. With us, all that is nobler, purer, stimulating to 
higher conduct and higher standards is comprised in the name of 
woman. With them woman was to be made a piece of “com- 
mon property.” “Of course,” the reader said consolingly to 
himself, “these people are far off in Russia.” And the very 
word relieved his anxiety. “This,” he added, “is far removed 
from us. Thank God we would not tolerate such a filthy and in- 
famous programme. No civilized people would, and were any 
one to venture proposing such a step he would be branded with 
public infamy.” So would run the average reader’s thoughts. If 
we rouse him from his easy slumber, it is only because the danger 
is not alone in Russia; but right at his own doorstep. Indeed, it 
is not impossible that Russia may have borrowed it from English 
writers. 





* * * * 

LEADER for many years past in all social questions—and ~ 
A still regnant in some quarters—is Mr. H. G. Wells. From 
him many minor writers have borrowed their theories and their 
solutions. If the Russian programme concerning the public own- 
ership of women were compared with the teachings of H. G. 
Wells a pitiful sameness would be revealed. 

Much apparent effort is being made to save our country from 
Bolshevism: yet the reconstruction programme of a reputable 
organization lately published, proclaims H. G. Wells as a teacher 
whom we ought specially to study for guidance. 

* * * * 

HE notorious decree of the Saratov Soviet proclaimed that 
és “social inequalities and legitimate marriage in the past have 
served as an instrument in the hands of the bourgeoisie—and 
prevented the proper continuation of the human race.” 

In consequence it was decreed that all women are exempted 
from private ownership and are proclaimed the property of the 
whole nation. 

Mr. H. G. Wells wrote, “ Our existing sexual order is a system 
in decay” (Socialism and the Family), and in the same book, 
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in stating his own position, he added: “ Essentially the Socialist 
position is a denial of property in human beings: not only must 
land and the means of production . . . but women and children, 
just as men and things, must cease to be owned” (Socialism and 
the Family). 
* * * * 
HE idea that the family is an independent unit with its own 
life was declared by H. G. Wells to be uncivilized. It must be 
done away with: “So far as the family is a name for a private 
property, a group of related beings vested in one of them, the 
head of the family, Socialism repudiates it altogether as unjust 
and uncivilized. The Socialist would put an end to the uncivilized 
go-as-you-please of the private adventure family. Socialism, in 
fact, is the State family. The old family of the private individual 
must vanish before it just as the old water works of private en- 
terprise, or as the old gas company ” (New Worlds for Old). 
* * * * 


6 ape Russian decree subjected marriage and the rearing up 
and education of children absolutely to the State. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has anticipated this: ‘“‘ Now, what sort of contract will the 
Socialist State require for marriage? ... Socialism says boldly the 
State is the over-parent, the outer-parent. People rear children 
for the State and the future; if they do that well, they do the 
whole world a service, and deserve payment just as much as if 
they built a bridge or raised a crop of wheat; if they do it un- 
propitiously and ill, they have done the world an injury... . 

“It follows that motherhood, which we still in a muddle- 
headed way seem to regard as partly self-indulgence and partly 
a service paid to a man by a woman, is regarded by the Socialists 
as a benefit to society, a public duty done. The State will pay 
for children born legitimately in the marriage it will sanction” 
(Socialism and the Family). 

* * - * 

HE Saratov decree may be more “ advanced” than Mr. H. G. 

Wells; but if the latter may not be termed its “father,” it 
looks very much as if he merited to be called its “ grandfather.” 


aa 
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O make familiar to ourselves the thought of the other world 

for which we live is extraordinarily beneficial. We may even 
learn to live in that other world while we work and wait in this. 
It is the land of true freedom; of the spirit’s release; of that peace, 
balance and composure which touch with God alone can give. 
Spiritual reading, so sadly neglected, is the open casement thereto. 
Many of us complain that we have not the time for such reading. 
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We might speak more truly and say we have not the inclination 
nor the will. Lately we read a small pamphlet containing a read- 
ing, for every day, of about four hundred words. It was entitled 
Anno Domini, and is published monthly by the Home Press (New 
York), and received notice in the November issue of THE CaTHo- 
Lic WorLD. Any one who reads it faithfully will be blessed beyond 
his expectations. His eyes will see for a few minutes at least that 
other world, and it will not altogether disappear for the rest of the 
day. Best of all it will make up in a measure for us pilgrims that 
void we feel when we miss daily Mass, and, as Belloc says: “ What 
is a pilgrimage in which a man cannot hear Mass every morning? ” 
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